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7” rosy drawing-room as certainly as ever hapless elderly gentle- | little bey was heard ringing Dr. Lewis's surgery-bell as ear! 
great man was knocked on the head in a railway carriage. More | as seven o'clock that morning. Blameless, contented comme? 
ality than that, the breathless corpse was buried in the familiar {yet it recurred to Abigail’s mind with invincible repugnance 
been haunt; and the three persons present were treating what was | that one of the Miss warings was said to have met with 
no secret, according to their natural instincts. Mrs. Howe was|a “disappointment” in her youth; and leaping to a conclu- 
covering the = and pretending it bad never been, as a daisy | sion, Abigail speculated in the intervals of her halting conver- 
muel will perk up its head on the turf by a path no longer trodden, | sation with Tom Prior, whether she too would draw down 
br and «a kettle sing by a hearth when other songs are silent. | and drag in her upper lip, or put up her handkerchief to her 
of the Mr. Howe, whom Mrs. Howe had lived with in the nearest | mouth ev: time that she laughed to hide her two false 
onger relation for five.and-twenty years, and knew no better at the /| teeth, like Bella Mainwaring : or stiffen her front fingers 
ec end of them than to declare of him that Mr. Howe, like all | past the second joints with the hereditary rings of the Main- 
Great other married, middle-aged men of business, had not a parti- | warings, and feel as confident that they compensated for, and 
S can cle of sentiment (it is to be conjectured that Mrs. Howe asao- | cast a distinguished lustre over, a second-rate, ill-made, drab 
ie. I ciated sentiment with down on the upper lip, fancy straw hats, | poplin gown, as Miss Mainwaring. 
© last shooting and yachting jackets, and mutinous assertions of ‘1} The Miss Mainwarings were followed in quick succession 
B but won't go home till morning”), planted his square-toed, glossy | by Mr. and Mrs. Porteous—a rich, retired couple, who had 
black feet, doggedly on the trampled down, withered spot. | come to Ashley Lodge and grumbled loudly because they had 
— He had never praised his daughter to her face in his life, hardly | more ‘money than they could spend and no children to 
ever behind her back; but he had rated his girl so highly in| spend it. Little Mrs, Dudgeon and her husband, who occu- 
the shrine of his thoughts, that he would have had it an honour | pied Ashley Cot until old Mr. Dudgeon should die and 
N - = _ man . the py to win her regard. He vere vacate = — and ge deeply — —_ bd had 
P ve er stand so far above every man that she should | not enough money to live upon and no end o' ren to 
Onium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. have shown favour to none except upon a humble and assi- | make away with tt, but did not think of presenting any of the 
oe ' 5 duous suit. He had been in his gruffness silently, austerely, | olive-branches to the Porteouses, as the world ey 
Vou. 48. NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 30, 1865. No. 39. | chivalrous on the points of women and love affairs; and he| suggested. Mr. Bellairs, the scrupulous vicar, thin lipped, 
400 ain had not wished his only child, for whom he had provided, | weak-eyed, white-eyelashed—so engrossedjwith the anise and 
900 at and who was the light of his eyes, married away from him. | cumin of minor forms and creeds that it was morally impossible, 
00 Literature But the customs of society and women were against him. | reckoning by the average age of man and not by the centuries 
° Now he stood there prepared to shake the hand, and share /| of the patriarchs, that he could, in the course of one life, ar- 
of the - his bread and salt with the man who had wronged him in the | rive at the weightier matters of the law. Mrs. Vallance, the 
For the “ Albion.” tenderest quarter, and not with any feeling of forgiveness, but | rich widow without an encumbrance, whom everybody iu 
THE JACOBITE in self-defence and to prevent scandal, like the coarse hand-| Ashley barefacedly and unblushingly courted by a kind of 
: : ling of a wound. He had never mentioned the subject to his | superstitious idolatry, expecting no gain from her spare cash 
ada. One of the oddest of fancies daughter, hardly ever to his wife, to his mind there was degra- | (and these most attentive who needed her money least), since 
—— Is ringing in my ears, dation in the idea; but as he stood there in his plain, quiet | she was neither hospitable, handsome, witty, nor amiable, but 
About a loyalist custom pride and bitterness, he whom Mrs. Howe would no more have | oppressively pompous and drearily slow both in body and 
In the times of the Cavaliers. of match-making than the judge on the circuit,or}mind. The two Lewis girls, Abigail’s companions, whose 
the bishop come for a confirmation, he was turning over im-| father, the old plodding doctor, was called to the country as 
They used to fill up bumpers patiently in his thoughts whether there was any young fellow | usual. 
And drain them on bended knee, about Ashley who had ever shown incipient symptoms of ad-{ Abigail felt most uncomfortable with respect to the Main- 
Pouring their wine, as they poured their blood, miration for Abigail, which might be fostered aad developed, | warings and the Lewises. When Miss Margery Mainwaring, 
For the Prince across the sea. if the young fellow ®ere only Ly | and upright, though his | the fat sympathetic sister of the spinsters, sat close to Mrs. 
And when the glass was emptied worldly position was but tolerable, into a grand passion and | Howe and whispered confidentially to her, gencing sigalt- 
d the Of the generous tide it bore, a declaration of marriage. A speedy marriage with a man | cantly at Abigail, how could Abigail tell that Miss gery 
rrying They had wont to shiver the crystal who would love and cherish her, was the thing the most to| was Only observing that dear Abigail was looking lovely to- 
oceed In pieces on the floor. be desired for Abigail and them all, and he had lived long | night—that black lace dress never got a bit worse, and hint- 
Because that — was holy : enough to welcome it. ing, with preventive caution, that Mr. Tom Prior seemed much 
From the wine that foamed to the brim, For Abigail Howe, the girl in the black lace dress, with the | struck by her; he would not fet up from his seat by the 
No less loyal lip should drain it little refined face, she sat and listened to her mother remark- | young lady of the house; he had not offered to relin his 
rpose, To a meaner toast than Him. ing how well she was looking, and running over the names | chair to any of them, and if Mr. and Mrs. Howe did not ap- 
fferer of the young people who were expected along with the mar- | prove of attentions in that quarter—though Miss Margery was 
: Side, And after a couple of ages, ried couples, and foretelling how much they would enjoy | disposed to a Mr. Tom with favoar as a very fair rising 
Upon my loyal knee, themselves, ignored the grave which concerned her go nearly, | fish, particularly now that other fish were out of the sea—the 
mach I pour the choicest wine of my life, but sat and looked at it nevertheless, with a keen intensity of | present was the time to nip them in the bud. Abigail was 
O lady love, to thee! vision, like an additional sense, while she was professing to | terrified lest Miss Margery should be taking advantage of old 
red to draw on her gloves; and at the same time felt inconsistently | friendship to presume wo pity her and dare to abuse him with, 
I give you in the goblet as if the corpse that grave contained were again led out alive |‘ How well she is keeping up, poor dear!” and, “I wonder 
e you, A soul kept white in the strife ; to be shot and stabbed. what the fellow will think ?” 
A record you will not blush to read— The first ring at the door-bell brought not the Binghams| Then the Lewises were in reality principally taken up with 
I pledge you a poet’s life. from the Hanger, Humphrey used to be first, but Humphrey | the bride—what she would wear; it was said she had brought 
I give you in the | agave Bingham’s partner in the mower. Tom Prior was a man| Over the most recherché gowns from Paris, but perhaps she 
lergy, y certainty of a name thirty-three years by the register, but much Younger looking, would think them too good for the Ashley dinner: whether 
That the world and Heaven shall not forget— the son of an old confidential clerk of the Binghams, with a | she would be frank an -natured as well as beautiful, and 
I pledge yon & poet’s fame. great, honest admiration for Humphrey. He had frank and | & fortune, and have people at the Hanger, and ch: n Ashle 
I give you the goblet ial qualities of his own when he was quite at his ease ; hut | girls occasionally to assize balls and breakfasts? If Abigail 
A faith that is firm and just, e was seldom at his ease in company, otherwise he was a| had been able to call all her wits about her, she — have 
That time nor change can take away— quiet, gentlemanlike fellow where his shyness did not get the judged that the story of en gas Bingham an aie 
I pledge & poet’s trust. better of him, and he made a desperate, unsuccessful, unbe-| Howe was out of date to girls who had their own des- 
$1 I give you in the goblet coming effort to conceal it by being noisy, doing his mind an | tinies to settle and their own fortunes hanging in the balance. 
A faith as in God above— injustice as he habitually did his body, tall and swinging, by] If they had been jilted they would either have refused to 
I love you with all the days of my life dressing half in a shabby, half in an outre fashion, and by | meet the jilter, fallen ill and had the diversion of being or- 
As only a poet can love. wearing a tremendous ) beard and whiskers—one of these | dered away from Ashley for change of air and scene, or they 
jornments being more than sufficient for his dark,thin, | would have paraded their carelessness and made a dead set 
e Back say you are fickle and vain; tly boyish face, with its —_ mouth and pair of . With their bearts on the rebound, as indeed they were doing 
—, The people tell me, “ Beware ; earnest, age eyes. After paying his respects incoherently | without their hearts having been bent, at Humphrey Bing- 
n iron, She can snare your trustful soul to Mr. and Mrs. H Tom dri rather wildly to-|ham’s partner. But though Tom Prior was unh ly fond 
; In the odorous wealth of her hair!” wards Abigail and beside her, giving her the trouble | of pg up to, drawn out, met half way, it saved him 
whieh But I have loved you, darling ; of making conversation for him, while she saw him already | such laborious exertion and agonies of nervousness, and was 
I you because I must ; putting forth his restless, uncanonical hand and disarranging | in danger of — boisterous with accommodating girls in 
I was born to a faith in all things high, the dahlias and ferns she had grouped in the flower-glass. He | Swiss bodices and Jenny Lind curls, like the Lewises, he did 
So in you I have put my trust, answered her in monosyllables, till all at once he dashed into | not respond to their advances to-night, but hung back, and, as 
extravagant encomiums on Humphrey Bingham, and | the et ap expressed it, would not give up his seat 
And if in a fatal winter called on A’ to second his admiration and confirm his M4 thé young lady of the house, and his nity, if Mr. 
The worst should come to opinion that a very wife for Humphrey,| Howe did not name another man, of t her down to 
When the wine of my life is drunken— worthy of Humphrey, and Humphrey worthy of her. dinner, 
Ab, then, I must break the ALLID. Abigail did not attribute her companion’s talk to malice;| If Abigail, for her self-respect, had but been able to forget 
she was aware, with all Ashiey, that Tom Prior was the great- | how the Lewises had been given to teasing her about Humph- 
ABIGAIL. est blunderer as well as the cleverest fellow in the town; ex-| Trey Bingham—to coming in with intelligence that they had 
traordinaril ye on some points, exceedingly simple on poy tapes wy ben with his skates over his shoulder, 
. A TALB IN THREE CHAPTERS, others, to obstinate delusions and odd vagaries. She | or his cricket-bat in his hand, and he had stopped them to in- 
Chapter L—The Murderer. did not take it ill in Tom Prior that he should thus taunt her. oy whether there would be any ladies on the pond or in the 
— . She knew that he saw nothing wrong that Humphrey did, | field, aud they had replied t were going to Church Street 
The distinction of the Howes’ drawing-room was its old | that Tom was content to be the working partner in the fac-| and they would speak of it to Miss Howe, and he had charged 
fashioned rosiness; wreaths of rosebuds, with a border of tiny | tory, and had a genuive pride in the country-gentleman pur-|them to do so, and he wonld be on the look-out to take 
rose leaves on a white ground for the paper on the walls; | suits and accomplishments which came as naturally to Hum-|them on the ice or into the Gate,—sure that the news 
bm little groups of roses in imitation moss for the design of the} phrey Bingham as if he had been born to them. “Have you| would be scceptable, and it had been acceptable. 
fisease. carpet; rose-coloured d: and rosewood and | seen Hum "s bay horse, Miss Howe?” Tom used to ask,| Abigail had been an at first, and she had never 
nator dried rose leaves in pink china bowls on the card-tables. breathlessly, before Humphrey had a wife to be praised ; “ well, | felt inclined to tell the Lewises her secrets, but she had ended 
snd the A drawing-room where “I'd be a butterfly” ht have | did you ever see such an animal? Steps as _ as my head, | by liking nothing better than such idle, half- communi- 
fering, pe BAL pe, TS ‘8 pretty | and Humphrey manages it as if it were a donkey.” Abigail | cations. She had been go foolishly fond of Humphrey Bing- 
Ils, ap hacknied Ere cons Lower an poitl was not angry ; she answered Tom in a soft, ous manner, | ham that the mere sound of his name, and she could detect it 
ens There was a little reflection of the fall-blown and | which brought a dusky flush into all that wes seen of Tom’s | across the hum of a crowded room, had been welcome; it had 
oot of the cabbage-rose (but the rose by the name of cab-| cheek, caused him to champ the ends of his whiskers and | been pleasant, however idiotically pleasant—pleasanter than 
© samt does not fail to sweet, in fact smells sweetest of | beard fiercely, sent his wistful eyes to the toes of his worn anything would ever be in the world again,—to hear Crise or 
ons and all), on Mrs. Howe’s matron cheeks; and the olive moire} boots, that had a trick er! in an ungainly manner | Sophy Lewis so much as wind up their rambling descriptions 
are t which she wore on the occasion of a dinner-party, given | from his dreas trousers. These trousers, with his coat, had | of places they had been at with, “and tr friend Humphrey 
None the first attorney in Ashley to a newly-married couple, | been so ingeniously ill-folded, they were creased from wrist| Bingham was there.” And in the end it would have been a 
y then stood for the green leaves. to heel; he might have been sleeping in them for a week; blessing if Abigail’s memory had been as short as Humphrey's 
was no 4 5 on it as ve out at the elbows an yed at| and t 
47 There rosiness about Mr. Howe, the ht as well have been the elbo d fra: d the Lewises. 
- hag hearer ae Oe cape, oman of veee—ees his | the feet, for any effect, either of a fine income or a careful| At last came the from the Hanger, and the couple 
‘ken in mind to his fate as host, except that he was just the , | toilette, they were calculated to produce on the public At| were half-way up the st while Criss is was com- 
pate Vin ee ngen cne BO pew lh ap magne last Tom brought the conversation to an abrupt full stop as menting that new masters—or mistresses in this case—made 
an take able black broad-cloth, watered silk vest, neat pearl and lnguistvely as ho hed begun it new laws: ‘Tom Prior was springing up to do honour to Mr. 
ine yet large white cornelian seal at his watch-guard, to own a rosy next ushered in the three Miss Mainwarings—old | and Mrs. Humphrey Bingham, as if their host and hostess 
drawing-room. friends of Mrs. 's—ladies of a certain, or rather an un-| were not sufficient; Mr. and Mrs. Howe were coming forward 
‘The pit in the black lece Pe teeta ae certain, age,—who had been kind to Abigail from childhood,| Mr. Howe ceremoniously, Mrs. Howe really cordially— 
Chil which have a simple, graceful character in all with the | and were without reservation excellent women, for it was not | she could not be an: but cordial, as the cabbage-rose 
Dpriadi- little refined, in ee Cin ae, SaEESS cae, their fault that the established costume of the day would not|could not do anything but smell sweet; and oe wes 
yr fine low brow, and hair (the one bright | suffer them to cover their poor, , and grey heads decently, rising, with her head swimming, her hands Baris aa 
indeed about her), a more and intelligent than Sen, jend thas thats singh dint and sarvow income fereed thens fo ton, Rar vesy lps cold as they w -d ut — 
orange was also the girl, by several steps more advanced in cultiva- have many 2 cares and small worries, and shut them | wise, stanch head, w = pet Carry Srave- 
—_ tion than her father and mother, likely to be the daughter of | out from the wide intereste, bright, breezy, crowded prospects | ly, though the Spartan boy’s wolf was in vane ere, 
> mad a rosy drawing room. in life; so that their voices had now a sharp, now a thin under the folds of the black lace; and there were — 
patient RTD ee hom nya lp eter and their chat was of Asbley—mostly what could be seen of | ing voices, one at each ear, telling her in pen yee 
does it as the trace of a ly on the stage of the rosy draw- | it from the Miss Mainwarings’ windows,—dribbles of chroni- fie, Abigail, to fear to meet » married maa? wife?” 
ng ro, room, among the dramatis persone of a harmless, respec- | cles local and domestic, such as that Mrs. Leech’s sister had | said in so many Abigail, will you be my 1 
e bere te ae arrived by the train that afternoon after all, and not put off| Humphrey, with wife on his arm, on 
vee in honest the queen’s court to kitchen. | her visit another week as Mrs. Leech had feared; and it was blushing a little as he caught Al ® eye; seth 
A poor little woman's happiness had been murdered in the} to be apprehended old Mr, Reeve’s cough was worse, for his shoujdered Humphrey, who made ‘om look a 
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beside him: Humphrey, with his masses of tawny hair and 
beard, sunlit like Abigail’s, which had set the fashion to Tom 
Prior, but which caused Tom’s facial forest to look grim by 
comparison—a great blue-eyed fellow with a presence full of 
, frankness, and kindness, and the inconsiderateness 
of a child, owning plenty of sense and an intellect not without 
@ heavy trenchant power, but reflection, talent, and penetra- 
tion, except by instinct, null. There was the murderer with 
his murder sitting lightly upon him, as may be the case with 
most murderers, remorse being probably a popular fiction like 
poetic justice; and certain) F no evil intent could bring 
down the accusation against him to manslaughter, Humphrey 
‘was entitled to the commutation. It was trying—the first 
shaking hands with Abigail Howe; when the last time he had 
clasped the cold fin; he had detained them in his broad 
palm, in that rosy drawing-room too, under the impression 
that he would hold them thus, figuratively, through life, and 
he was sure Abigail had known what was inhis mind. But 
if so, why had she not done anything to detain him? A straw 
‘would have kept him by her side then, a word caused him to 
commit b ; or why had she not gone on that visit he 
had wished her to pay to the Southcotes—friends of both of 
them—when he would have joined her, and almost to a cer- 
tainty declared himself, beyond recall, before following his 
mother and sisters into Greenshire? Instead of that she al 
lowed him to go away among influences confessedly hostile 
to her, well aware all the time that he was an easy-going 
fellow, who would do anything for peace; some women 
were so cold and prudish, and they must take the consequen- 
ces. Then he met Alice, his beautiful high-spirited Alice, 
who made no bones of bringing him to her fect, and there 
was the end of it. He supposed most men found it awkward 
to meet some girls after their ; for his part there 
were other girls in different parts of the country he would 
not care to see, for an interval, any more than Abigail Howe; 
though he was thankful there was no one else who coul 
somehow cut him up in the middle of his happiness, and cost 
him a horrid di le incomprehensible teeling as if he 
what he had done, and yearned for something dif- 
ferent, when he had been very proud and glad to win Alice, 
and she suited him perfectly, enabled him to quit the Factory 
any - too, and eo in for no end of improvements on the 
dear old Hanger. He was a fool for his pains. Abigail Howe 
was far too pa woe too delicate-minded, too met Zr, 
eas, poor » to waste upon & marr) ; 
sre had never cared much Ae she might have had 
him, that was the fact; be was willing to acknowledge it, 
mortifying as it was to his vanity. She had been too good 
for him—not that Alice was not good, but Alice’s ppuaee 
‘was more like his own, more in the way of the world. 

There was Humphrey’s manly, comely figure and face 
lighting up Abigail's eyes, and his ringing voice making 
music in her ears,as they had ever done; and Abigail's 
crown of sorrow was that they could not darken to her 
and make discord of sound, or cause her to hate him. For 
what? There had been no deliberate treachery. It had been 
in the essence of Humphrey's constitution to be light and 
fickle, to forget and amuse himself, to desert and replace her 
wy another. He was the same Humphrey whom Abigail had 

along known and loved; it was her own fault if she had 
loved him, being unworthy ; and how could she begin hating 
him now simply because the defects of his character had been 
directed against her and had reduced her to despair? In 
place of hating him, it gave her exquisite pain, as a considera- 
tion by itself, that Humphrey should be vexed and abashed to 
come to Church-street, that he should keep away from her, 
dislike to encounter her; that he should to hate her, 
when she would do anything in the world at this mo- 
ment to spare him pain, to save his little finger from — 
@ Neither could one little ceremony, however sacred or ‘ 
in which her nature had been flowing tor 


ciations, He would have been angen Bingham to Abi- 
gail all the same though he had become Turk, and been pri- 
vileged to appear with a hundred wives—the man Abigail 
had — of and dreamt of, and been foolishly glad to meet 
foolishly sad to part from, during two of her twenty 
life. There was Humphrey, and there on his strong 
arm was the woman who had supplanted Abigail, 
she who filled the proud and happy place from which Abigail 
‘was shut out, to continue the much-thought-of daughter in the 
dull, stifling house in Church-street, and grow in time old, 
narrow, and loveless, a great deal worse than the Miss Main- 
warings—for there were three of them. ’ 
Mrs. Humphrey had thought it worth while to dress well. 
She wore a pink silk trimmed with black velvet, and a set of 
on her neck and arms. The soft pink, 80 much more 
than the rosiness of Mrs. Howe’s drawing-room, and 
the black velvet, became her beauty admirably, She was a 
beautiful woman of one and twenty, with the silkiest black 
hair, large, well-opened, dark-grey eyes, and a rich creamy 


white and pure pale pink complexion. She had a tall, ele- 
gant , roun and undulating in its slenderness, and 
was a some creature, even to the daintiest tapering hands 


and most arched and fairy feet. She was lively; the wai 
company could hear her voice chattering and laughing with 
Humphrey before the door was opened, and she soon showed 
@ habit of arching and depressing her somewhat marked 
black brows, and her sloping shoulders, which 
the Ashley people in their primitiveness called French-look- 
- But there was no affectation about her; there might be 
a little air of self-satisfaction, an anticipation of the sensation 
she would create when she entered the room, as if she claim- 
ed it as a right—nothing more. She was very self-possessed 
for 60 young a married woman, more so than Hump tor 
a man—but then there were drawbacks where Hum- 
phrey was concerned—and very affable for a beauty, an heir- 
eas, and well born as she was wealthy. There was no 
haughtiness about Mrs. Humphrey, and she{intended to make 
herself ; perhaps the intention was a shade too ap- 
parent, but that was an amiable weakness; and all the eyes 
upon her noted that she was particularly friendly to her hus- 
band’s partner, Tom Prior, as he made reverent salaams be- 
fore her, and betrayed an ardent desire to kiss the ground 
which she and Humphrey trod upon. In short, young Mrs. 
a my | Bingham came, saw, and conquered the little cir- 
cle chose, like an acute young woman, to conquer. 
Abigail Howe was ready to gratify Tom Prior by assenting 
—_ conviction to his fervent and exulting protesta- 
tions Mrs. Humphrey, take ber all in all, was the most 
charming woman he had ever come across, and Mrs. Hum- 
PET umphiey bet wo objection to being Humphrey's. Ia 
um no to um} 8. 
her conversation—and she talked a great deal in return for 
Mr. Howe's polite monosyllables on the one side of her, 
and Miss Mainwaring’s little speeches on the beauty of 
neighbourhood, the convenience of the markets, and 
Lewis's disinclination to be questioned about his patients, on 
the other—there were incessant allusions to Humphrey, or 






















































ting | pretty women we met; but I would not pay him the compli- 
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“ my husband,” or the Hanger. She aj pealed more than once | in the rosy drawing-room—when the rosiness now so artificial 
to Humphrey as to an authority at hercommand. “ Hum-| seemed natural, but was neither of earth nor sky, and cer. And Hu 
p » please tell Mr. Howe how they dredge for oysters on | tainly not of the mock-pastoral sort, as displayed in antiquated J content, an 
the French coast.” “ Humphrey, you ber the name of | upholstery (there was as great a difference between the two ag While 1 
the gentleman connected with the Ashley who crossed the | that between fading roses fresh with dew, and unfading roses [§ lodging do 
Simplon along with us”? Abigail had it dinned into her ears | sticky with gum)—he spent most time when he was y riskis 
that Humphrey belonged to another; but it was the strangest | her. Therehe had leant against the work-table, and | by staying 
of all to hear the favoured _ alluding to persons ani | at her making believe to work for an hour ata time. of y ' 
things about Ashley of which Humphrey had told her, and | the books were on the tray which he had so often turned over & restless not 
making garbled statements of the events of the past year which | as an excuse to detain him a little longer ; but Humphrey wag § sod humbl 
Abigail knew a thousand times better than she knew them. | not a book-man, ard had doubtless forgotten their names and 
“ That Aberwich road where Mr. Bingham met his fall follow-| covers. Among the flowers in the stand was the very wavy. 
ing the hounds.” Pooh! it was not the Aberwich but the | leafed fern he had sought and brought for her all the way from 
Haverton road which it had turned Abigail sick to pass weeks |the Irish lakes. What a happy evening that had been, when 
after the accident. “The week my sister Millicent spent at ke had gone straight to Church Street, brown and travel- 
the Hanger last winter”—when it was not Humphrey's sister | soiled, in place of going home to the Hanger; and the two jg 4 Tecent 


Millicent, but Fanny, who had stayed ten days at Batchelor’s 
Hall, as Humphrey had called it, and begged Abigail to keep 
her company part of the time, und professed to like Abigail 
very much as her friend, though she opposed her with all her 
might when there was a chance of Abigail being her sister. | found it in her heart to cast it from her stand. Mrs. Hum- 
Not that she and the women of the family were in any way | phrey had everything: might not Abigail have a fern and a 
dependent on Humphrey, but because the match with Abigail | few withered primroses ? 
Howe was not one projected by Humphrey’s sisters, Fanny} But Humphrey remembered none of these things. He was 
and Co., and because he might do a great deal better—and hej frank and accessible by nature; and, a rolling stone going 
had done a great deal better they would reflect triumphantly. | about the world, he was constantly making friends and con- 
Abigail wondered witha vague wonder whether she would |stantly m: use of their frieadship. Good-hearted as 
thus have publicly asserted her possession of Humphrey, and | Humphrey was, perhaps the bloom of his heart had been rub- 
he any chance she could have as glibly mangled similar care-|bed off in the frietion of many slight ties—perhaps it had 
lessly picked-up details. never really had any bloom so fine as to be rubbed off. With- 
There were two particulars Abigail discovered of Mrs. Hum-|out doubt he had ‘passed through a crowd of impressions. 
phrey before the company rose from the dinner-table. First,| The only perfectly fresh ones which he had received since he 
that the young wife had a great deal to say which was not grew up first, and which were inevitably of greater depth and 
<a worth hearing, unless because it was the generally | importance than any he had received for a long time, had 
alti 


had planted the fern, and he had stayed to supper and re- 
turned to his own house and his ho’ eeper, after his three 
weeks’ absence, at twelve o’clock at night! Well, the poor 
wavy-leafed fern was not to blame, and Abi had never 


v 
in 


nsive and occasional ossip of a pretty, pleasant, | been made between that date and the last year. 
~ — by ; and second, although her dialect was} So there Humphrey was addressing Abigail and his wife in 
an 


articulation correct, there was something 
slightly harsh in the tones of her voice, bass like a man’s, 
which might form a good second in a song, but were a little 
startling and not without a strain of coarsenessin the beautiful, 
elegant young woman, who was so insensible to her own gifts 
except a8 means to an end, yet who *sjoyed with a keen ap- 
preciation being a bride—Humphrey Bingham, the handsome, 
hearty young squire of the Hanger’s envied bride. 

As the dinner wore on, the constraint of the principal = 
sons in the party lessened. Even Abigail felt as if she bad 
grown accustomed to the scene, as if it were not only a neces- 
sity, but the natural order of things, that she should be sitting 
there answering intelligibly, now and then to Tom 8 
eccentric spurts of conversation on factories, Shakspeare, field- 
fares ; as far as she could manage to the entertain- 
ment of the guests ; venturing a smiling word up the table to 
draw Miss Bella Mainwaring and the scrupulous curate into 
a nearer approach to social intercourse; gently ing Tom 
Prior to the knowledge that he was ye a on Sophy 
Lewis, pouting aud eating her pheasant that section of 
a to throw her into the shade. 

Abigail felt that she ought to be flattered when Mrs. Hum- 
phrey eslected her as her companion in the ee = —— 
pourec — ears all her good humoured, well- . 
——— e-womenly stories, If A ' 
angry wi y far less was she angry with 
Mrs. Humphrey, had even a pitiful sense of Mrs. 
Humphrey’s ignorance of the pain she was inflating, at the 
very moment that Abigail was experiencing that are 
worse deaths than those of shooting and stabbing, namely, 
those of being pricked and probed by inches, or tickled into 
convulsions, as Mrs, Humphrey ran on about her home at the 


the same breath, fcrbidding Mrs. Humphrey to sing any more 
because her chest had not been strong since she caught a bad 
cold at Munich. “ You know, Alice, I can’t have you ill 
in.” “Ne " phrey,” Alice protested, in comical 
indignation, “it was the merest touch of bronchitis; why, 
auntie herself would not have been frightened. Could you 
have guessed that a great big felluw like him would have got 
nervous, and plagued three people, himself, the doctor, and 
me, for six coughs ?” 
Humphrey was too much of a gentleman and a man of sense 
to make a fool of himself and his wife, and affront the com- 
pany by a display of matrimonial felicity. But straws show 
how the wind blows, and he showed his feelings naturally to 
demonstrativeness. It might have been patent to the most 
indifferent observer that Mrs. Humphrey's fortune had been 
the least of her attractions in her husband’s eyes. He was 
both proud and fond of his wife, and triumphant in his suc- 
cess. ee og be said to herself she had a hundred ears and 
eyes to-night, noticed that he — with his eyes to his wife 
some of the songs which Tom Prior insisted on Abigail sing- 
ing, standing by her and neglecting to turn over the pages of 
e Humphrey lounged against the piano, 

side to Abigail, his face to his wife. Humphrey put a 
stop to the proceedings by yr! a parallel between her- 
self and Abigail. She took up the sheets of m 
“My name begins with A too, Miss Howe, I write it 
short also, ‘A. Bingham,’ as Humphrey writes ‘ H. Bingham.’ 
I don’t see why I should be at the trouble of writing ‘ , 
when he does not put ‘Humphrey,’ although he says it as if 
the A stood for Alick or Antony, and I were his brother; 
he scolded me before we were married for not signing my full 


vith much 
i ed 


day inquir 
*has throv 


spo! tha 
Tiberius 
efters wit! 
orators of | 
be astute | 
style by hi 
he spur o 
nidnight 1 
“A Lamer 
in Greek vy 
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gee 


: name at the end of o> you remember Humphrey? 
Hanger, with which Abigail’s imagination was familiar as with | I see you write ‘A. Howe’ in the same way.” 

Paradise, the gate of which was shut on the first woman.—]| Not inthe same way. Alice and Abigail were 

(But she had a great com 


pensation, Adam went out with Eve). 

Humphrey questioned Abigail about the capabilities of 

Ashley for gaiety, and then followed rapidly, “ Humphrey 

told me he gave @ ball last year. Oh, you must have been at 
it; tell me all about it.” 

had of the impos- 


names (to Abigsil it seemed the difference was 
she had learned to make Abigail A., not in merry mischief or 


What a vivid comprehension Abi 
sibility of the request and of the as! endless information 
she would have had to give! It was then she had been stay- 
ing with Fanny Bingham, to help her with the pre; ions ; 
and Humphrey, too, had helped so zealously, that 
constantly scolding him away from departments in w 
could have had no experience, and where his presence could 
be of no possible use. Even atter the company were ready to 
assemble, he would not let the ladies away to dress, or up 
himself from what Fanny described as a gipsy tea fue 
library, until she employed sisterly diligence on him; and 
after that he came and knocked at Abigail’s door with her 
bouquet. (Was it wrong for her to keep some of the Ame- 
— primroses pressed ot vr ’) 

“ It was a very successful on bigail answered, discreet. 
ly ; “Mics Pierrepoint was the beauty.” 


y 
of waiting-maids. She felt as if her very name had 
against her, yet it had not sounded amiss—not in its Ameri- 
canism when Humphrey had audaciously shortened it to Miss 
Abby, and she had fancied it would have a redeeming glory 
as A. Bingham. Alice had robbed her of her very name. 
The last glimpse Abigail had of Humphrey was ben 
forward to the a face, so lovely in its scarlet 
while he wrapped umphrey in her rugs as the 
drove off and disappeared in the dusky darkness of the 
tember night. Paradise vanished with them to Abigail. 
Miss Mainwarings walked home under the wing of Tom Prior, 
their little maid walking demurely behind them. The Lewises 
lied each an arm of their patient father,—turned up from 
is last country call. Mrs. Vallance deliberately com: 
her share of the one solemn sentence she was to 
with the Vicar in two streets’ len; Mrs. Portéous and 


i 


“ And Humphrey danced a great deal with her? I know| Mrs. Dudgeon strove in vain te enlighten darkened minds 
he has a weakness for beauties,” exclaimed Mrs, Humphrey, | (each working on her triend’s husband) on the we bur- 
with a little conscious langh, “He was always admiring the|dens of childless ease and many-childed strugg 


en- 
tered the lodge and the cot rs. Porteous to discover that 
the evening post had brought her the overwhelming disap- 
pointment of an apology from the friends whose visit she had 
counted on for helping her and Porteous to get rid of the bur- 
den of their autumn; end little Mrs. Dudgeon, that her ab- 
sence had put the head on her stack of worries—so dis- 


proportioned to the size of the woman ; since her fourth boy, 


ment of being jealous.” 

No, Humphrey had not shown his weakness on the night in 
question. In spite of his duties as a host, he had danced 
oftenest with a girl who was better than a beauty to those 
who could read her little delicate face, but who was not an 
acknowledged beauty amongst girls. 


Mrs. Humphrey’s chat weat off upon her wed: tour in | Algernon, taken the liberty of falling down a flight of 
“> countries, which Abigail had craved to visit when | stairs, and little Charlotte had been so lost to propriety as to 
her 


eart was a living, craving heart, of which Humphrey 
had told her much; for he had been fond of ubie 
the Continent as Tom af 


in. 
oe anna failed her in an instant, and she crept 
ng 


with aon, without saying a word, to her 
for re ie werible ordeal of forming the 


i 
iz 
i 
i 
ecksee 


one yh them together! Never, now, never ! 
Mrs. Humphrey travelled back—with words in which there 
was & weary murmur of other not so distant in space, 
but so wide apart in sensation, arrived at length at the great 
eae SS ie Se oye on more 
and more dangerous uite incapable 
stopping her, when Hum; and the other gentlemen 
into the drawing-room. the Na 
little put out 
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And Humphrey was sleeping the sound sleep of health, 
content, and an easy conscience. 

While Tom Prior was walking up and down before his 
lodging door, puffing smoke into the early morning air, reck- 

y pay ey yey as an unexceptionable young man, 

by staying at 
raneously with the cock-crow, restless 
restless not with r— | 
and humbled his fervi 


e Abigail Howe, but 
soul. 





*PEN AND SCEPTRE. 
NOTES ON A FEW ROYAL AUTHORS, | _. 


A recent example has proved that there is some danger in 
sn Augustus stepping down from his imperial throne to appear 
pefore the tribunal of the critics ; and that it is not always wise 
for & monarch to lay by the sceptre, and take up the pen. 
Unless a king can write as well as he can rule, can marshal 
his thoughts as skilfully as his legions, he will do well to avoid 
the young-ladylike ambition of appearing in print. When 
Cesar enters “the Row,” he becomes very human; and 
though an Augustus, will assuredly encounter a Labienus. 

The Roman Augustus, nephew and heir of Cesar, was, like 
bis uncle,an author. Suetonius informs us that he composed 
in prose many works of different kinds, but made them known 
only to his friends and courtiers, In this manner were put 
his “ Replies to Brutus concerning Cato,” which amused 
his old age ; his “ Exhortations to the Study of Hyman 5 | e 
snd the thirteen books of his “ Memoirs of his own Life,” 
which he brought down to the war with the Cantabrians. He 
slso attempted poetry. A hexameter poem of his was extant 
in the time of Suetonius, which had for its title and its subject 
“Sicily ;” as well as a‘collection of epigrams, which he was 
vont to compose while enjoying the bath. He had begun 
vith much ardour a tragedy on the story of Ajax, but being 
jissatisfied with the style, he destroyed it; his friends one 
day inquiring what had become of Ajax, “ Ajax ” he replied, 
*has thrown himself headlong on a sponge.” It was with a 
sponge that the Romans effaced writing from the pap: 

Tiberius, his successor, cultivated both Greek and Latin 

efters with enthusiasm. He selected for his model, among the 
waters of Rome, Messala Corvinus, whose laborious old age 
he astute youth knew how to admire. But he obscured his 
style by his fantastic mannerisms; what he wrote or spoke at 
te spur ofthe moment. was superior to the results of his 
nidnight meditations. He com ry lyric poem, entitled 
“A Lament on the Death of Lucius Cwsar.” He also dabbled 
in Greek verses, imitating Euphorion, Thearius, and Parthe- 
tius—authors unknown to the English student except by 
tame, but whom he valued so highly that he placed their 
works and portraits in the public libraries, among the most 
illustrious of the authors of antiquity. 
Claudius also wielded the stylus, as well asthe sceptre. He 
essayed historical composition, encouraged by Livy, and assist- 
ed 48 Sulpicius Flavius. He invented three letters, which he 
snd Sulpicus thought very necessary, and added them to the 
ignabes. Heaven forfend that any royal author should now 
4 


Claudius, “ that you know my two lang’ ” In the senate, 
be sometimes replied in Greek to the discourses of the am- 
bassadors, and on his tribunal would often edify his auditors 
with Homeric quotations. 

Nero, as everybody knows, was a musician. He wasalso a 
poet, and recited his verses in public. a him, his 
ree ay ogy ~~ — of one ot poems has 
deecended to posterity, “ ne-eyed Man,” a tirade against 
the Clodius Pollio. 

Of Domitian, it is recorded that he wrote a Treatise on the 
Hair. The wise and austere Hadrian com a of 
his own time, but is better knowa as the author of the tender 
latin verses translated by Pope: 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque, corporis, 
a ase abibis in loca 

dula, rigida, nudula ; 
Neo ut soles, dabis jocos. 
Of all the works of the Marcus Aurelius, there remain 
but twelve books of his “ Moral Thoughts,” in Greek, anda 
‘ew The works of the Emperor Julian consists of 
tis “ ters,” his “ Satire on the Roman Emperors,” and his 
*Mispogon.” His subjects had ridiculed his beard ; he retorted 
a the last-named able treatise, and composed under this title, 
The Enemy of the Beard,” what was at once “ an ironical 
ion of his own faults, and a severe satire of the licen- 


till his tootsteps ~~ be heard contempo- | §C 
but bliss, such as had not yet exalted | his 


To touch us lightly otherwise, appear— 
When aimed by friendly hands—to cost us dear: 
Each then bewails himself, and mourns, and sighs ; 
Yet if one hour of bliss but dawn anear, 

is grief soon ceases, and his torment dies! 


harles IX. was passionately fond of a blacksmith’s pur- 
suits ; but he was also a poet, and struck out on the anvil of 
i ation some verses which BrantOme has thought not 
y of praise. Henri Quatre, the hero of the snow-white 
. posed lays of love, which have often 
published, and of which the lyrics in honour of the 
beautiful Gabrielle are widely known. 
Tallemant says of Louis XIII. that he was an excellent con- 
fectioner and a good ener; he could force green pease and 
lard joints of meat. He was also an enthusiastic barber, and 
one shaved the beards of all his officers, a them only 
a small tuft at the chin. This same Louis XIII composed 
music, and not indifferently; he set the rondeau which cele- 
brated the death of his creat minister : 


Il a passé, il a plid bagage, &ec. 
[He has gone, he has packed up his luggage, &c. | 
He also painted a little. In fine, as his epitaph expressed it: 
Tl eut cent vertus de valet, 
Et pas une de maitre. 


(He had a hundred virtues of the valet, and not one of the 
master !] 


Louis XIV., Le Grand ennng ¥: has left behind him 
some works of little importance ; Louis XV., a small geogra- 
phical treatise, “ Course of the Principal Streams and Rivers 
ot Europe,” composed when he was a pupil of the geographer 
Delisle. To the pen of the unfortunate Louis XV1.—happy 
for him if he had never wielded the sceptre—we owe a “ De- 
scription of the Forest of Compiégne ;” a selection of “ Moral 
and Political Maxims from Fenelon’s ‘'elemachus ;” and it is 
said a translation of Walpole’s “ Historic Doubts on the Life 
and Reign of Richard III.” Louis XVIIL, as a man of wit 
and knowledge, shed a certain amount of ink. He published 
anonymously various indifferent essays, political and literary, 
of which the best known is a “ Relation d’ un Voyage de Paris 
& Bruxelles et 4 Coblenz”—a moving narrative of gastronomi- 
cal difficulties. The literary compositions of his illustrious 
rival, the first Napoleon, were of a different character. Ex- 
aggerated in thought and style, they nevertheless betray the 
inspiration of a bold and sagacious mind. The most interest- 
ing are undoubtedly those “ Mémorials de Sainte-Héléne,” in 
which the great soldier whose sword had terror-stricken Eu- 
rope during his life, sought with his pen to influence its judg- 
ment and policy after death. Whoshall say that as an author 
the hero of Austerlitz has been unsuccessful ? 

Our English so have been less literary in their 
tastes than the kings of France. Alfred found leisure, amid 
the cares and anxieties of an unsettled kingdom, to translate 
the “ Ecclesiastical History” of Bede, the “ Epitome of Ancient 
History,” by Orosius, and Boethius’s “ Consolations of Philo- 
sophy.” The next English royal author was Henry II., who 
composed numerous verses in the sweet Provencal tongue. 


un wo! 





ys take sucha liberty! The study of Greek literature he} His poetical mantle descended to his son, Richard the Lion- 
pursued with commendable ardour. A Barbarian spoke be-| Heart. Many of his compositions survive. As a specimen of 
fore him in Greek and Latin. “I see with pleasure,” said tagenet, 


the minstrel talent of this gay, ponent gallant P 
we subjoin the first verse of the which he composed 
while a prisoner in an Austrian dungeon : 

Jamais nul hom me prisonnier ne dira sa raison 

Franchement, sinon comme homme malheureux, 

Mais pour consolation doit-on faire chanson, 

Assez j’ai d’amis, mais pauvres sont les dons ; 

Honte leur est, puisque pour ma rangon 

Je suis ici deux hivers prisonnier. 

[No prisoner will utter his feelings truly if he speaks not of him- 
self as an unhappy man, but some consolation may he derive from 
minstrelsy. I have friends enough, but their gifts are ecanty ; the 
shame is theirs, that for lack of ransom, I heve languished here 
two winters as a prisoner. } 


Henry VIII. was a theologian, but assuredly with 
tastes. His impartiality can hardly be doubted, Sern oes 
time he fulminated against 
denunciations the pop: 

James L. is better known as an author. He, too, dabbled in 
theo! ; denounced the use of the weed which 
Sir Walter Raleigh had rendered fashionable; and displayed 
his ill-digested condition and his prejudices in his 
“Demonology.” His self-sufficiency, weakness, and pompous 
vanity, are visible on every page; his style is involved, ob- 
scure, an jejune ; it wo d be unfair to deny that his re- 
marks are uently skrewd. 

His literary tasteg descended to his son, butin him dis- 


ous and effeminate manners of Antioch.” Gibbon tells us| Played themselves in a more refined and e t form. The 
the imperial reply was publicly exposed before the gates “ Eikon Basiliké,” however, so long attributed to Charles L, 
the palace; and the “ Mispogon” still remains “ 


a p= 
monument > Tesentment, the wit, the humanity, the 
Two of the emperors of the East may be included amon, 

r royal authors. Leo VI., surnamed “the ” (di 
911), wrote a book on military tactics, which is of high 
ue to the antia . His son, Constantine ae 
b mo fa the perp, wes mash more voluminous. Z 
ished from public affairs by the arts of his uncle, Alexan- 
, and his mother, Zoi, he devoted all his time to study. 
er gathering together a numerous library, he compiled, 
the aid of amanuenses, a large cullection of extracts from 
works of Greek authors ; the collection was com in 
tiy-three books, of which only two remain. The enti- 
led “ Excerpta ionum,” treats of embassies and am- 
dors ; the second, “ De Virtutibus et Vitiis,” furnishes his- 

rical examples of vice and virtue. 
Constantine was not only an author but a skilful painter—a 
‘onnoisseur in architecture of some pretensions—a musician 
d composer of sacred music—and well versed in metallurgy 
—_ ; ees 8 ae ene 

ve frequently exchanged the tre 
or the Passing over Louis XL, who was eneall tb 
authors of the semi-religious, semi-licentious “ Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles,” we acknowledge in that gay and gal- 
ant monarch, Francis 1., a crowned poet. & prisoner 
la the dominions of Charles V., he wrote an eclogue, entitled 
' Admetus,” and numerous small pieces, distinguished both 
Py gi and deli ; will thank us for a 








princi 







Decimen 


Le mal d’amour est plus grand que ne pense 
Celui quil’a seulement oui dire ; 
Ce qui nous semble ailleurs légére offense, 
Lz amitié se répute martyre. 
Cbacun se plaint, ot gémit, et soupire ; 
Mais ell survient one seule heure d’aise, 
La douleur cease, et le tourment s’apaise. 

imitated : 

Oh, keener far Love's pain than he may deem 


24 | scripts, were found the following couplets : 


was undoubtedly the work of one of his oo Doctor 
Gauden. His poetical compositions breathe a y melan- 
choly; the best known are the “ — — (or Royal 
Sighs), and “ Majesty in Misery.” Among royal manu- 


A coward ’s still unsafe, but courage knows 
No other foe but him who doth oppose. 


A pick-thank and a pick-lock, both are alike ri « 
The diffrence is, this trots, that ambles to the dev’ 


Charles Il. dropped many “ nothings” from his satur- 
nine lips, but never en the literary arena as an author. 
James Il. composed his own Memoirs, which may be studied 
by the curious among the Stuart Papers. He was the last of 
our kings who handled both pen and — 

We can but glance at a few other royal authors. The Em- 
ror Frederick II. was an excellent poet, anda Latinist. 
is book, “ De Arte Venandi cum Avibus,” is to display 
no inconsiderable amount of erudition. The Emperor Charles 
IV. composed a history 
Maximilian L. was a voluminous writer, but few of his uc- 
tions have — a His fertility was asto : he 
wrote on the military art,on gardens, on heraldry, on horses, 
on bm wey on falconry, on cooking, on wines, on fishing, on 
horticulture, on architecture, and on morality. 

Sweno, king of Norway, who died in 1202, is the supposed 
author of the “ Royal Mirror,” composed in the Erse 
and published, with a Danish and Latin version, under 
title of “S um Regale,” in 1768. This work includes a 
small treatise on astronomy and physics, and some good de- 
acriptive notices of the volcanoes of Iceland. 

Gustavus Adolphus penned some historical memoirs, which 
‘were mostly di at the conflagration of the palace ot 
Stockholm, towards the close of the seventeenth century. The 

sovereign, Stanislas Leczinka, has left behind him nu- 

merous works in French and Polisb. Those in French have 

been collected and published under the title of “(Euyres du 
he Bienfaisant.” 


. 





Who knows them but by hearsay; things which seem 





Peter the Great, who attempted, and succeeded in, so 
did not forget to essay the art of litergry wagele an 


Luther, a another he hurled his ing 
e. 


of his own reign. The able and versatile | gen 


translated various technical treatises] on architecture, the art 
of turning, the construction of wind-mills, and subjects of a 
ee character. The vy which he kept 
during his war with Sweden (1698 to 1714) has been published, 
and translated into French. 

Frederick II. ot Prussia, the correspondent of Voltaire, al- 
most equalled Maximilian in voluminousness. His works 
havefbeen collected in twenty-three octavo volumes,and include 
his letters, his poetical efforts, and his historical memoirs. 
Among the last, the most valuable are his “ History of the 
House of Brandenburg ;” his “ History of his own Time’’ (1740 
—1748); and his “ History of the Seven Years’ War.” Ma- 
caulay’s criticism of the royal author is in his most trenchant 
style: “ He wrote prose and verse,” he says, “as indefati 
bly as if he had been a starving hack of Cave or Osborn; but 
nature, which had bestowed on him, in a large measure, the 
talents of a captain and of an administrator, had withheld 
from him those higher and rarer gifts, without which indus- 
try labours in vain to produce immortal eloquence and song. 
In history, he succeeded better. We do not, indeed, find 
any of his voluminous Memoirs either deep reflection or vivid 

nting. But the narrative is distinguished by clearness, 
conciseness and simplicity, which is sin, i in 
a) man who, having done great things, 

em.” 

Female ro authors are numerous. Among the more 
eminent are the two Marguerites—one, the sister of Francis 
I, who wrote those lively but licentious tales, known under 
the title of “The Heptameron;” the other, the gay wife of 
Henry IV., who composed much graceful verse; Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles [X.; Margaret of Austria, daughter of the 
= Maximilian; and the wild, imperious, half-insane 
Christina of Sweden. Elizabeth of Engiand deserves a high 
rank among these learned ladies; she composed in Greek and 
Latin, and has left some English poetry, which the curious 
may see in D’Israeli’s “ Amenities of Literature.” 

ary, Queen of Scots, was also a poet. The graceful 
“ Adieux,” indeed, though attributed to her royal pen, were 
probably not written by her; for BrantOme, who accom- 
panied on her return to Scotland, and has recorded the 
minutest details of her grief at quitting France, does not al- 
lude to the poetical lanjentation. No doubt, however, at- 
taches to the authorship,of the verses which she composed on 
the death of her husband, Francis IL We select two or three 
stanzas : 


y 
ts down to relate 


En mon triste et doux chant, 

D’un ton fort lamentable, 

Je jette un deuil tranchant, 
perte incomparable, 

Et en soupirs cuisans 

Passe mes meilleurs ans, 


gai en mon doux printemps 
t fleur de ma jeunesse, 
Toutes les peines sens 
D’une extréme tristesse, 

Et en rien n’ai plaisir 
Qu’en regret et désir. 


Si en quelque sejour, 

Soit en bois, ou en prée, 
Soit sur l’aube du jour, 
Ou soit sur la vesprée, 
Sans cesse mon cur sent 
Le regret d’un absent, 


Our list of royal authors with the name of Na- 
poleon III.; but his “ History of Cesar” has recently been 
examined by so many critics, that the reader will gladly dis- 
pense with any further words either of praise or censure. For 
ourselves, we believe that it furnishes another proof—to 
—_- the evidence accumulated in these desultory notes— 
that “the capacity to rule” is seldom or ever allied with “the ca- 
pacity to write.” Assuredly, few royal authors would find their 

demand at Mudie’ frequently taken down 

4 Hy a" 
en 

and was there as much truth as ieomnenin te feesous ate 

of the Swedish statesman? Is the world indeed governed 

arin pun 

e purple, or ive upon 

our readers to reply; convinced, at all 

even for stick to métier, and that Augus- 
tus makes but a sorry figure in academical costume, 


_——-————_ 


HER MAJESTY’S COURT OF PROBATE. 


much indebted to curious and 
they afford to the tedium and 
monotony of the ——- An odd old Staffordshire far- 
mer, with most impenetrable ears, was called into the box to 


. A young coun- 


pause Stig- 
eyes to heaven, replied, confidentially, 
my Lord, that I was so occu with Mrs, 
Nicholls’s immortal soul, that really I could give no attention 
to her sublunary affairs.” “ And yet,” replies my Lord, “you 
had contrived to draw up for her one will en in your 

. Which, fort for you, has been destroyed, 
“ey 


po t have stigmatised it by the 
, down, sir.” 
truth of the 





hundred odd fancies and’ conceits, illustrative of the 
foreign dictum, that “ England is the home of 
eceentricity,” are constantly appearing in English wills, That 
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of @ country surveyor, not long since proved, contained the 
following instruction— 

“T also request that my executors have engraved on a plate 
on a tombstone, ‘To the memory of Thomas B—, gentle- 
man, for several years an officer in the P—— Volunteers, and 
steward to many gentlemen in the county. He was & man 

and beloved.’” : 
here is a will, duly attested and proved, scribbled on the 
back of a publican’s card, in the following terms :—“ Dear 
Polly, wani have gon, halli av belongs to you, my dear Polly.’ 

Another, the testamentary disposition of a devoted steno- 
Rraphist, is writtea in shorthand and contained in a little box. 

hilst a third is contained in these three words, “ All to 
wife.” 

Here is the will of Monica Swiney, widow, who was of so 
Ovidian a turn of mind that even her will ran into rhyme— 


For this I never will repent, 

*fis my last will and testament, 

If te | or little, nay, my all, 

I give my brother, Matthew Gall. 

And this will hinder any pother 

By sister Stritch or Mic our brother. 

Yet stop. Should Matt die before Mic, 

And that may happen, for death’s quick, 

I then bequeath my worldly store 

To brother Mic for evermore 

And should I outlive my brothers, 

It’s fit that then I think of others. 

Mattbew has sons and daughters two, 

’Tis all their own, were it Peru, 

Pray, Mr. Forest, don’t sit still, 

But witness this as my last will. 
(Signed) Monica Sygprezy. 


John ledges, whose will was proved July 13, 1847, also in- 
dulged in a poetical vein as follows :— 


This 5th day of May, 

Being airy and gay, 

To hipp not inclined. 

But of vigorous mind, 

And my body in health, 

I'll dispose of my wealth, 

And of all I’m to leave, 

On this side of the grave, 

‘To some one or other, 

I think to my brother. + 

But because I foresaw 

‘That my brethren-in-law, 

If I did not take eare, 

Would come in for a share, 

Which I no ways intended, 

Till their manuers are mended, 

fat of that God knows there’s no sign), 
do therefore enjoin, 

And do strictly command, 

Witness my hand, 

That nought I have got 

Be brought into hotehpot ; 

Bat I give and devise, 

As much as in me 

To the son of my mother, 

My own dear brother, 

To have and to hold, 

All my silver and gold, 

As the affectionate pledges 

Of his brother, John H.dges. 


These extraordinary directions occur in the will of a 
surgeon, R.N., proved in 18—. 

“Dear Molly,—When I die you must keep my body eight 
or nine days, until it begins to get putrid. A plain coffin, 
without any ornaments or name upon it. 

“ Get some hay, put it into the coffin, one of my sheets over 
it—my night-cap put on my head. Enclose my body in one 
of my sheets, and then you must send my coffin and one of 
your carts at ten o'clock at night. Send four men to put the 
coffin upon the bier, and to be buried the day following, when 
it suits the clergyman,—no bell tolling——no mourning what- 
ever,—make merry,—do not be sad. I insist on your 


complying. 
“ Yours affectionately, R. W.” 
RY... f recent case ny a ky > yan y et eee of 
y. man app! lor a grant of adm tion 
to the effeets of his brother, who went to Australia long since, 
and had not been heard of for years. No direct evidence was 
furniehed of his death ; but two men identify a certain photo- 
graph possessed by the surviving brother of the one supposed 
to be dead as the portrait of a man whom they, about a cer- 
tain date, buried on a hill-side at the gold diggings. 
: A — il oes aaa se 2 ys yt Sir Charles 
ames Napier. © was y Sir J. Hope as amongst 
the slain at Corunna, and in the course of pmo Mr. Richard 
Napier bag for probate of his brother’s will, which was 
granted F , 1809. On Sir Charles appearing per- 
aay in court some time after, his will was given out to 


m. 

The will of a testator deaf, dumb, blind, and illiterate, was 
lately admitted to probate on evidence so singular, that we 
think it will be read with interest. It isin substance as fol- 
lows, as given by the reports:—“The signs by which 
the deceased informed us that the will was the in- 
strument which was to deal with his property after his 
death, and that his wife was to have all his property after his 
death, in case she survived him, were in substance, so far as 
we are able to describe the same in writing, as follows :—The 
said John G. first peices to himself, and then he laid the side 
of his head upon the palm of his right hand, with his eyes 

and lowered his right hand towards the ground, 

the palm of the same hand being upwards. These latter 

signs were the usual signs by which he referred to 

own ne ge or = way of ome one else. 2. He 
trousers-pocket (w was the usual b 

which he referred to his money), then he looked all cate he 

raised his arms with a sw motion all 


ig 
round (which were the usual by whi 
y ooh Geen “iene y which he referred to all 
and then 


then pointed to his wife, 


He 
ring-finger of his jeft hand, 


her right band across his left arm at the| vast extates 





female by crossing his arm, and a male person by crossing his 
wrist. & ‘The gas by wich he informed us that his pro- 
perty was to go to iam W., his wife’s daughter's husband, 
in case his wife’s daughter died in his lifetime, were in sub- 
, 80 far as we are able to explain the same, as follows: 


right hand, with his eyes closed, and lowered his hand 
towards the ground as before (which meant her death) ; he then 
again repeated the signs indicating his wife’s daughter, and 
crossed his leftarm at the wrist with his right hand, which 
meant her husband, the said W. W. He also communicated 
to us by signs that the said W. W. resided in London. After 
the testator had, in manner aforesaid, expressed to us what he 
intended to do by his said will, the said R. T. D., by means of 
the before-mentioned signs, and by other motions and signs 
by which we were accustomed to converse with him, informed 
the said testator what were the contents and effects of the 
said will.” 
Wills more often fall to the ground through an imperfect 
“attestation clause,” than by any other defect. The law 
requires that a person sign bis will in the presence of two 
witnesses, present at the same time, who sign in the presence 
of the testator ; thus a man should sign his will 
“Tuomas Brown.” 
And then should follow the attestation clause— 
“ Testator signed in our presence, aud we in his. 

“ Joun JONES. 

“ Ricnarp Rosryson.” 


Very lately a will gery 4a considerable property was 
null and void because an old lady signed her name before 
butler, who signed after her, and then went down for the 
cook, who signed in her turn, but she and the butler were 
not both prevent at the same time. 

Lord St. Leonards mentions two curious cases in to 
the execution of wills: in one, where a lady went to her at- 
torney’s office to execute her will, but executed it in her car- 
riage in the presence of the witnesses, who then returned into 
the office to attest it. The validity of the will was established 
because the carriage was accidentally put back to the window 
of the office, through which, it was sworn by a person in the 
carriage, the lady might see what passed—that is, the wit- 
nesses signing the attestation.” 

In another instance of this nature there was an unseemly 
contest between the Court of Chancery and the juries who had 
to try the validity of a will of a noble duke, which nded 
upou the question, whether the testator could see wit- 
nesses who signed in an adjoining room? Two juries found 
~ Yee of the will, and yet the Court directed a third 


A case, which a occurred, involves a great hardship on 
one of the legatees of a will through the negligence of an at- 
torney. A will was duly executed and at 
remembered that one of the witnesses was a legatee ; another 
witness was therefore procured and signed her name; but, 
alas, her fellow witness did not again sign, so that the second 
execution falls to the ground as the will was not re-executed 
in the joint presence of the witnesses. Before Lord St. Leo- 
nard’s Act came into operation, in 1852, it was necessary to 
sign a will at the foot or end, and great numbers of wills were 
invalidated by non-compliance with the law. 

The French law admits to probate a will unattested, pro- 
vided it be written entirely in the testator’s hand, and signed 
and dated by him. 

Any one who pléases can now deposit his will for safe 
custody in the Registry at Doctors’ Commons; but very few 
have availed themselves of the accommodation, and the num- 
ber of wills thus deposited does not yet reach that of a hun- 
dred. A will once deposited cannot 
lation occasions some annoyance to a eminent mem 
of the Bar, who, some time since, deposited one will and sub- 
ay | another; he now wishes to have the first one out, 


, when it was 


but this has not yet been permitted. 
Considering the straage devices to which je often re- 
sort for the secretion of their wills, and the odd places in 


which these documents are lost and mislaid, it would be well 
perhaps if Doctors’ Commons.was more often used as a de- 


pository. 
Abou: twenty yenss age 0 endlell of Levd Geastev's, 
ing of £100,000, was discovered by the housemaid s' 


was us in for probate which just been discovered, 
after ha Ge been Seement for fifteen years, in the secret 
drawer of an old bureau stowed away in the Pantechnicon. 
A circumstance very similar to this the denouement of 
Mr. bee last novel. . 

Proba e largest personalty ever sworn for probate was 
that of the late Mr. Morrison of Basildon. Besides the busi- 
ness in Fore Street, and vast landed estates, he bequeathed to 
his eldest son a direct of a million, which is said to be 


the only legacy on tothatamount. Like most of those 
who amass enormous wealth, Mr. Morrison the world 
with nothing. In fact there seems to be no for becom- 


ing a millionaire equal to that of walking up to m bare 
foot, under a firm conviction that its streets are paved with 
gold. In the dining-room of his house at Basildon in Berk- 

ire, which the traveller to Bath passes on the left as he flies 
by the beautiful reach of the Thames, just above Pangbourne, 
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his will being aaa personal property was 

duty above a million ;  AmyphetT 
four times that amount, Po goer Ay 
the expediency of e: the which 
done in —_. 1859, and duty now 

lion #8 £15,000, and £1,500 on each additional 
this enactment only one will above a 
that of the late Mr. H. Gurney, which 


100,000. It will be seen from this that 
their death at all events, of some little service 


Hl 


A 
e fist 
in 


ay the signs indicating his property and his wife's 
daughter, then laid the side of his head on the palen of his | named 


wi men are 
the | with an extraord interest, 


removed. This - | Bath 


tuck 
the joist of a bedstead she was cleaning; and but lately a will|and the meadowed 





will: when he was in London he said it should be made when 
he got down to W—— Castle; when at the latter place, it 
was postponed until his return to London. So the will was 
never made, the property passed to a sister to whom he had 
not spoken for years, and in regard to whom, he had been 
h to say, with an oath, that if she en the room at 
one door he would go out at the other; and one of his wife's 
nepbews had considerable difficulty in recovering a sum of 
£3,000, which he had lent his uncle when he happened to be 
short of ready money. 

No doubt, to many men who shrink from the very name of 
death, will-making has a certain unpleasant veness 
about it which causes them, although not y supersti- 
tious, to postpone the evil day. Solemnity 1s to some Sam 
raments extremely distasteful f.. there 4-5 = ~ have s 
some time experienced, “something pec y impressive 
whatsoever is done for the last time. Then the simplest acts 
contract a kind of sacredness. The last walk in the country 
we are leaving ; the last time a dying man sees the sunset ; the 
last words those from whom we have parted, which we 
treasure up as more than accidental, almost prophetic; the 
beeen a of a watch as the last act at night; the signature 
ofa ” We feel most fully the force of these observations 
hen Their last acts are invested 
and we eagerly seek the 
minutest details of their closing days ani hours. 


concerned. 


There is a certain testamentary paper, scarcely to be called 
a will, the records of Doctors’ Commons, which is em- 
phatically “the last act” of a great drama p'ayed on the broad 


stage of the oy an actor whose memory, now filty event- 
ful years have rolled away, lives, and will live, in the memory 
of Englishmen. It is the will of William Pitt. Not a docu- 
ment pre by an eminent firm, comprised in twenty 
sheets, deftly sealed and | bound ther, and duly exe- 
cuted while the testator was in the heyday of fame and for- 
tune, but a dozen slovenly lines, written on a sheet of the 
coarse white paper then in vogue, interlined and undated ; the 
final directions of a broken-spirited, penniless, dying man. A 
strange anomaly. Here was a man who had “swayed the 
rod of empire,” telling his old friend when he urged him to 
make a will, that it was of no use, he had nothing to leave, 
Never, before or since, died a Prime Minister so poor. The 
will, an exact copy of which, as far as it can be given in print, 
any one may in Lord Stanhope’s Memoirs, is in three 
little schedules, each signed W. Pitt. The bandwriting is 
that of the Bishop of Lincoln ; but it appears from a sentence, 
in weak, straggling characters, differing from the rest, com- 
menced and oned, that the testator once attempted to 
write himself, but was compelled to resign the pen. Could 
this paper speak, what a touching tale it might unfold of that 
last scene at Putney! 

In forty-seven years Pitt’s race was run; in thirty-six, that 
Lord Macaulay designates “ the rated 
Englishman of the nineteenth cen ;” but what a world of 
emotion, excitement, and event their brief span in either case 
embraced ! 

Such men, in truth, exhaust more life in one decade than 
the commoner clay in five. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
To pass, with the members of the British Association, from 
wo is to undergo a change of stage, scenery, 
decorations, and, in some degree, of audience. No two places 
can ve less alike. Bath, from time immemorial, has been the 
tabernacle of fashion or invalid tility. It was 
by © bing’s con wie on 
been those to 


discovered, or foun 

skin-disease, and it has ever since 

whom king’s sons and their surroundings are as ly things. 
, will not work, can- 





are es god 
The su r people who need not w 
not work, or who enjoy well-earned rest and Lienert work, 
—_ ever been the true i frivolity, 
P 


8 through Lady Wallace, when a iden farmer's 
ter swam into the assembly-room, my Lady, snif- 
vs @ very strong smell of cart- 


a od digalty 4-4 Ly 4 we le 
waters. When wild in woods the British savage 4 
-thewed fellows in the who 


we are told, soon taught the natives how to use what Nature 
gave. Those legendary proto-Brom ites made 
with their fingers and could drive them into a plank with 
their knuckles. Tradition Raced Com meeeiying, ost SPR, 
000,000 of nails annually,as Birmingham can now fur- 
but a thousand or two (all wrought, not cut,) 
or Theomantius, with spear-staves, 
obell his successors 
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pleted in later days—namely,a thousand thousand 
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wens enly Cow ent 
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steam-engines, the turners, 
preferred a bishopric.“ Canterbury,” said he’ “ is the higher tools eee rene t ae S 
a = ” r all sorts of manufacturers, 4 men 

rank, but Winchester is the better rf who produce forms and patterns which the most accomplished 
, there were very | workers of old could not excel ; and by the side of these are 
handsome fortunes made in Birmingham, and especially by | the humbler artists, who fashion wooden mouse-traps, and 
iron ° traps for rats and foxes. There was, till the law stopped that 

branches John Saunders, in 1654, addressed a remarkable | executive branch, a very brisk manufacture of, and sale for, 
“ broadsheet,” which was placarded in the streets of the busy | steel tra 
i the prophet ;” he boasted 


is, to swallow up little Duchies of about the size of Oo- 
as easily as if Benne Polish villages. All this must 
be very bitter to the © ; and if the Queen has gone 
straight from uncovering the statue of the Prince at 
—— into the presence of the King of Prussia, she 
has seldom prescribed to herself a more disagreeable task. 

There was also another very interesting aspect in which 
this monarch, in himself so commonplace, but accidentally 
80 8 ve of varied thoughts and feelings, would present 
himself to the Queen. He, of all living sovereigns, has made 
the greatest change in European = He has restored the 
reign of pure brute force. The Czar Nicholas, in the height 
of his pride and his power, was going to restore this reign so 


























































ps to catch man, and spring-guns to slay him while 
7 ? he was held fast to be shot at, and which left him a corse, for 
of knowing, in Warwickshire, all that was going on, at the} the keepers or the squire himself to pick up, not without 


a, on the following morning.—7Zb be concluded,, next 





Second should be called to the tb: d Cromwell be pend -4 ~ - = it; a - ee ~~ 

throne, an we re- = was sup to be going to restore it; and, rather than that 
tained to act as his Lieutenant! “Nail. "eaysthe} «THE MEETING AT DARMSTADT. be should have his way'thousands of the ‘best and bravest 
prophet, was “the trade that God, by an o provi-| This week there has been a meeting at Darmstadt which, 


of the Queen’s subjects were sent to die at Sebastopol. The 
Emperor of the French set on foot another great war; but he 
went to uphold a cause that all, or almost all, the world now 
sees to have been a good one, and if he took something for 
himself, he only took it from a brother monarch whom he had 
made from a petty Prince into a great Sovereign. Perhaps 
the habit of making war on behalf of oppressed nationalities 
might lead to some confusion if too widely adopted, but at 
any rate it does not outrage the feelings of men as wars of 
= robbery do. It was thought a very great thing for 

urope that those wars were at an end. It was supposed 
that there never could be anything — like the seizure of 

e 


dence, ordained me, your servant in the Lord, John Saunders, | made under other circumstances, might have been very natu- 
to be brought up unto from my youth.” We notice this ral and very unimportant, but which, under the circumstances 
“servant in the Lord” because he was the father of “ strikes.” | that actually exist, was invested with a strange interest. At 
He tells the Birmingham nail-makers and the “rich and | least we suppose there has been such a meeting, for at present 
covetous ironmongers” that as they grew rich they forgot | all that the telegraph has done is to announce, but not actu- 
God and the poor handicrafismen who had helped them to | ally to record, the interview. The Queen then, we assume, 
make them wealthy. “Give better prices,” he says ; “2d. in | has had an interview at Darmstadt with the King of Prussia, 
12d. to the poor workmen, that they may not have cause to | and it might have been expected that nothing could be more 
hate you; so shall the nation be served with serviceable wares, | pleasing and proper than a meeting between two Sovereigns 
and you live more honestly.” He counsels the men, in case | connected by near family ties, the heads of the same religion, 
of their masters remaining flinty-hearted, after continuous la- | reigning over nations of kindred blood, and connected by a 
bour during summer, autumn and winter, to cease from work | thousand ties of business and friendly intercourse. But, as/| Silesia, or the partitions of Poland. had even got a sci- 
in the spring, to support each other during three or four | things have turned out, the sight of the King of Prussia would | entific name for the preventive force which would render such 
months, and thereby reduce those cunning Egyptians to cer- | awaken in the heart of the Queen some of the most singular] deeds impossible, and we called it the moral feeling of the 
tain subjection to the views of their servants. In such | reflections that any human being could s t to her. To)jcivilized world. The King of Prussia is not much of a man 
wise was the original strike forged in the Birmingham | the eyes even of ordinary people the King of Prussia is not a| to look at, but, simple as he may appear, he has shown that 
smithy. very imposing personage; and to the “ueen—who looks on | at any rate he is stronger than this preventive force; and the 
Saunders ht Birmingham a growing Paradise. Espri-| him, nominally from a position of equality, but really with | moral feeling of the civilized world no more affects him than it 
ella (under which foreign mask Southey wrote of home) de- | the superiority of a wise woman over a silly man, of a Queen | would affect a leader of Wahabees. And the Kingof Prussia 
nounced it, two centuries later, as worse than limbo or pur- | who has never done wrong over a King who bas never done} may be yet destined to do very great things, and cause great 
gatory, where commerce killed or mutilated its hun of| right, and of a Sovereign of England over a Sovereign of| changes to take place in the map of Euro There are other 
thousands without condescending to make returns of the} Prussia—he must be very unimposing indeed. And yet this| nations as well as Prussia that can profit by the reign of brute 
numbers so disposed of. In Espriella’s eyes, Birm: quiet old gentleman must stir the heart of the Queen when| force, and if Germans can be seized on and sold like sheep on 
complexions were made up of oil and dust smoke-dried. | she him, for he has done strange things to her and 
“Every man I meet stinks of train-oil and emery.” Their | hers. 
eyes were burnt red with the fires, and their hair dyed green| In the first place, be has done all that lay in his power to 
by the brass-work. The only known use of water was for| deprive her daughter of a throne. He has not succeeded. 
the supply of steam-engines. The noise was deafening, the | There has been no revolution in Prussia, and there is not 
filth poisonous to human life; and although the pseudo-Don | likely to be one. The Prussians, happily for themselves, are 
allows that Birmingham, for astonishing display of human | not people who revolt easily. They are very comfortably off, 
ingenuity, excelled every other piace in the world, yet, he|and they have been trained from their youth upward in a 
says, “watch-chains, neck-laces and bracelets, buttons,| wholesome horror of soldiery and policemen. The very know- 
buckles and snuff-boxes are dearly purchased at the expense | ledge, too, that all their troubles depend on the life of an elderly 
of health and morality; and if it be considered how large a| man keeps them quiet; and as they have no sufferings to bear 
proportion of that ingenuity is employed in making what is | that fall on them as individuals, they can quite afford to wait. 
hurtful as well as what is useless, it must be confessed that | But so far as the — could go towards giving his people a 
human reason has more cause, at present, for humiliation | cause of open quarre 


the banks of the Eider, so perhaps they may be some day on 
the banks of the Rhine. The more we consider the King of 
Prussia, the more he comes out in new lights. The only thing 
is, that in every light he is — unpleasant; and we may 
therefore congratulate the Queen that she has got away from 
him, and that the Darmstadt meeting is over. That is to say, 
if it has taken place, as it was announced to do, on Wedues- 
day ; for it may turn out that at the eleventh hour all or some 
of these considerations presented themselves to Her Majesty, 
and that she fairly declined to face her engagement with her 
Prussian cousin.—Saturday Ieview, Sept. 9. 

It appears that the Queen did actually submit to a half- 
hour’s visit from her very obnoxious crowned brother ; but we 


with him and his dynasty, he has gone. 
than for triumph at Birmingham.” This is a good en | And this thought might very naturally have provoked ano- | think it may be safely assumed that not one of the unpleasant 
“ae old bow oy of Southey, se alwa diously | ther. If the Queen spoke to the King of Prussia, she spoke | themes, so cleverly touched upon in this article, was discussed 
eld its nose at the unwashed. e 


Hi not remem. | to @ man hol position in Euro tively unique. Of 
ber that in Birmingham Baskerville had made printing one © ez Mtteel ben at the formal interview. 


no other man, royal or not royal, can it be said that he would 
confer a distinct 


incontestable blessing on many millions of ar Mit a iin 
< chemical a = Lr ol know that Boultoa and poeple by nn yt enemies ons that yn SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 
att were about to old roman steeds peror 0 rench recious to France ani to 
that could draw chariots laden with bundvide of men, with p Mr. Henry Grinnell has received a letter which Mr. Hall 


a Harope, sad the enemies of the Pope cannot see that there 
speed which only fiction had ever dreamt of. There is some-| w 


be any gain in g rid of him. But the King of wrote to Capt. Chapel to be forwarded to Mr. Grinnell, from 


hich we are permitted to extract : 
thing of the same spirit even in old Hutton, the Prussia, by merely e ing, would render so great a service | a Z ® 
Meesien® He complains that his fellow wom 3 4 net 4 his cf and his coutonpentias that he almost seems to Winter ae in Eng Wy Fy 0, "64, 
the once famous chalybeate s; there. it g @ libert to go on living. As an indi- » Wook —, 
bled over a bed of malt instead yy Ay 7 Lat. 64:46 W., lon, 87:20 W. j 


of one mineral, he says,| vidual, we cannot wish that he or any other human being 

av would fight for it. There is something, too, of a sneer | should die; but as a political person, he is terribly in the way.| Dear Friend Chapel—In this letter I have some ye od in- 

in his remark, that aot a ee but gentlemen have been | No one in Europe, except the coterie that preys upon him, | teresting intelligence to communicateto you. Since falling in 

stamped at Birmingham ; these came into the town rag-| could pretend to feel anything but a lively satisfaction if this| with the natives I have not been idle. Nothing in Parry's 

ged orphans and rode out of it in gilded chariots; that mary oo ee ape old man made room for a young pricce whose | narrative of second voyage for the discovery of N. W. passage 

an estate had been struck out of the —— anvils, | only public act has beer. the very sensible and very fortunate | relating to the Esquimaux of Winter Island and Igloolik, but 

many fortunes picked up by light tongs; and splendid | one of marrying the Princess Royal; but of whom Prussians | these natives are perfectly dup. Indeed, I find through 

houses had been built by trowels! together, Hutton gives | think they know en: to know that he will not walk in the| my superior interpreter, Too-koo-li-Too, that many deeply 

more favourable testimony than Espriella. The latter speaks —_ of his father who has allowed Bismark to sin, but will | interesting incidents occurted at both named places never 
of the men as if they were really the descend- | walk in proper and constitutional ways, and of whom English-| found their place in Parry or — works. But the 
ants of those Ugrians who are said to have on our | men know enough to know that he has got a very clever and | work already done by me is gainiag little by little from 

eastern coasts, to have A ype! settled in the interior, and to | liberal-minded wife to keep him straight. natives through Too-koo-li-too and E bier-bing relating to Sir 

* The next reflection of the Queen, in the presence of the| John Franklin’s expedition. This, you know, was the great ob- 

By persons of a poetical tem t Birmingham has| King, would be that she had before her the man who had | ject of my mission to the North. I cannot stop to tell you all I 

been called “ Queen of the soun anvil.” More matter-| cheated her son’s father-in-law out of two provinces, and who | have gained of this people—no, not the one-hundredth part— 
of-fact individuals have adopted phrase invented by | cheated land into allowing the robbery to take place. It| most of it relating to Franklin’s expedition. ; 

Burke, and Birmingham is, with them, the “great toy-shop a, de. aay 8 Ney gned Sing ns Rie wes a0 wes be on natives are now loading sledge—it is 7:30 o'clock 

England and Prussia; but i A. 

I = give you very briefly what the people of England and 

America will be most interested to learn. en Icome down 

add d| then, a war would have broken out. Let us suppose that| J shall bring | despatches and journals up to the time of 

crush men by battalions, and them when Prussia had announced that, under pretence of relieving the 
dead. It would exhaust whole alphabets, only to tell in al-| Germans of the Duchies trom the oppression of the Danes, 

phabetical order all that the philosophers will find the labour- Ro was gring to seize cn all the inhabitants of the Duchies | acquired relates to the fact that there may yet be three sur- 

" 3 for ; that she was going to terrify Austria into joining | vivors of Sir John Franklin’s expedition—and one of these, 

countless homes are variously employed in making|ina policy which has cost A much more, in prestige,| Crozier, the one who succeeded Sir John Franklin on his 

and toys and buttons for children ; pins, needles, jew- | position, and real strength, than the Italian war cost her; and| death. The details are deeply interesting; but this must suf- 

elry, pocket- ks, ; that Austria was to be finally bullied into accepting such a/ fice till 1 come down. Crozier and three men with him were 


chains for gen d buckles for all who need them. ly fag-end of the plunder as the possession of Holstein, | found by a cousin of Ou-e-la (Albert), Shoo-she-ark-nuhi (John), 
Birmingham not only kindles large fires in her forges and | w 1 the roads, harbours, fortresses, water-communica-| and Ar-too (Frank), while moving on the ice from one _ 
furnaces, but makes the huge bellows that keep up the roar | tions, and telegraph-posts taken out of it. And, lastly, let us| to another, this cousin having with him his family, and en- 
of and furnace. She also fashions those | su that Prussia had given us to understand that ges hae. This occurred near Neitchille Bothia Felix 

dainty little sighers of air which fairy fingers may ply, and ie Ge pretext of satisfying the national aspirations| Peninsula). Crozier was nothing but “skin and bones” —was 
therewi the tiny fire-places of the most ex-jof Germany, and of restoring the rightful heir of the| nearly starved to death, while the three men with him were 
quisitely -diminutive boudoirs. All that comes under the|Duchies to the throne of his ancestors, she intended to| fat. The cousin soon learned that the three fat men had been 
word “cutlery” Bi ham can supply, though she has/| take the Duchies for herself, to snub in the most insolent way | living on huiaan flesh—on the flesh of their companions, who 
rivals at home and Indeed, what can she not supply, | the Germans and their aspirations, and to declare that there | all deserted the two ships that were fast in mountains of icc, 
from the humble and useful to the mighty and more useful | was no rightful heir at all. If Prussia had declared all this,| while Crozier was the only man that would not eat human 
il produces the finest, test needles, on| we may be doubtful whether Germany would have stood it,| flesh, and for this reason he was almost dead from starvation. 


“ve point of any one of which it would puzzle the 10,000 dan- or whether Austria would have stoodit; but we may be 


cing angels who were addicted, according to yy to| quite sure that England would not have stood it. And them now,) took Crozier and the three men at once . 
vipping it on needle- to find . one mortification in this bad business which the Queen|He soon caught a seal, and gave Crozier quickly a little—a 
les, lighter than they fly h, there are| must have felt with peculiar keenness. Of all those who have_| very little piece, which was nearly raw—only one mouthful 
made bere steam hammers, a blow from one of which would| been baffled and Pumiliated by the trium t wrong-|the first day. The cousin did not give the three A men i 
Genes Sight bs Pins such as the godmother of Cin-} doings of Prussia, none have been so openly baffled and | thing, for they could well get along, till Crozier’s life was , 
derella t have used to fix the — humiliated as the House of Coburg. It was by the Duke of| The next day the cousin gave Crozier a little a eae 
froek, and iron bars such as Polyphemus my A, wield, | Coburg that the project of gaining the Duchies for their good | the same seal. By the judicious care of this cousin for easter ’ 
, of the “ in German Duke was most warmly supported, that the wrongs | his life was saved. Indeed Crozier’s oun jongners Gas be 
a, may | of the Germans in the Duchies were must vividly represented, him in this terrible situation, for he agreed aan we 
, damp, and the pickers and | and that the longings of patriotic Germans to extend the bor- | that one little bit was al! he should have the ad chis en 
n which young may | ders of the Fatherland were most venooaaiy fomented. The | the cousin first saw Crozier’s face, it looked so 7 a 
seep their first precious homages of love, the first given Duke of Saxe-Coburg, too, was the of the minor Sover-| all sunk in, the face so skeleton-like and haggard, 


eigns to invent and act on the theory that the true policy of | (the cousin) did not dare to look upon Crozier’s face for several 
t Kinaman. As we thiok of other productions equally | Germany was to throw herself into the army Mel 
to 


This cousin (who has two names, but I cannot —, 44 _ 


! 


iseful arms of Prussia, days after ; it made him (the cousin) feel so bad! This noble 
useful and interesting, there seems a very chaos of her a liberal, high-minded, sagacious leader. Then, | cousin, whom the whole civilized world will ever 

bab the mest of thems’ axe for the farthesenas of acter cai when the reality — was not much like the dream |for his humanity, took care of Crozier and his three men, 
comfort—brazs rods and locks, awl-blades, brushes and can- 


o died, during the whole winter. One man, how- 
— Cialis short time r the cousin found them, not be- 
cause he starved, but because he was sick. In the 5 ‘ 
Crozier and the remaining two men accompanied this 
on the Boothia Felix Peninsula to Neitchille, where there 
many Inouits. Crozier and each of his men had guns 
plenty of ammunition, and many pretty things. They 


diesticks, files, gimlets and japannery, the last so uisitely | thought that Austria might be made to satisfy the wants of 
dinished as to au curious m Nagesalt Germany, if a little encouragement were given her. All these 
—— > “ happy ” Then the mind | bright hopes are faded now. Prussia declines to lead Ger- 
is at the of what is achieved by ee Prussia has effectually prevented Austria from 


and an or claim to lead it. But there is one 
men Who make saws and edge tools, that Prone han dhown sie is quite ready and able to do, 
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a great many ducks, nowyers, &c., with their guns. Here they carried out by Prussia and Austria.—Once more the transfer Blair. All they can say is stale; all they can do is futile, 
lived with the Innuits at Neitchille, and Crozier became fat| of the Venetian domain to Italy, for a pecuniary considera- | The real fun lies in the effort made by conspicuous members 
A ON ta re et Tne Talaak and “Igloolik | 12D, makes ite appearance among flying rumours.—The num- |of the press to reconcile the irreconeilesble. ‘They know, a 
at Innoil-le (Repulse , a and, an a . 
many years befthe, and that at the two last named places he ber of cholera cases has increased at Marseilles. pang ye wavs do, the absurdity of the whole movement but 
saw many Innuits, and got acquainted with them. This cou- of poor Mr. Ott, cut down at Bonn by the soldier son of one | they W, too, that to stick a pin into Britannia’s side is just 
sin had heard of Parry, Lyon, and Crozier of his Innuit friends| of the Prussian Ministers, the only bit of news is a story forth- | now to be on the high road to popularity. Hence the most 
at Repulse Bay, some years previous, and therefore when Cro-| ing gt this late hour from the friends of the accused, to | ludicrous contortions, Hence the perpetual likening of the Fe- 
zier gave him his name he recollected it. The cousin saw dealt with end net a | atone $2 the Ger end the il pA 
Crozter, one year before he found him and the three men, | the effect that the blow was dealt with a scabbard and no therners, -concealed inclination 
where the two ships were in the ice. It was there that the| sword, and that the man died of drink and erysipelas ! recommend, on behalf of possibly incipient rebellion, proceed- 
cousin found out that Crozier had been to lik. ings heretofore denounced and resented, under circum- 
Crozier and the two men lived with the Neitchille Innuits stances which it were needless to recapitulate. We do not in- 


some time. The Innuits liked him (Crozier) very much, and clude the Herald . ‘ 
; Yrozi ith hi in the list of these delicious contortionists, 
treated him always very kindly. At length Crozier, with his to it by inventive American writers, the Government of Great | qa: queer compilation offers us only broad fi whe 
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it, who took along a ki-ak (?) (an In- 
dia rubber b sty se Eber bing thinks it us, for noe the | Britain and Ireland is taking steps to repress any outbreak | tne others—with their “ we could, an’ we would,” and their 
ribs there was something that could be filled with air,) left] against the public peace, into which an ignorant and inflam- edtiaaintieah ate Hate proms pervades erry, ror Ped 
——— to try to go to the Kob-lu-nas country, taking 8) mable peasantry may be goaded by sympathizers at a safe dis-| auisite specimens of comedy. The Herald, we say, is simply 
“When Ou.ela (Albert) and his brothers, in 1854, saw this | “nce of three thousand miles. Last week, we chronicled the | cjownish, when it declares that “in the most alarming times, 
cousin that had been so to Crozier and his men at Pelly | arrest and committal of a batch of men at Dundalk, on a charge | when threatened by hostile movements abroad, England was 
Bay, (which is not far from Neitchille,) the cousin had not | of drilling for seditious purposes. The police have also made | never go thoroughly scared as she appears to be at present by 
heard whether Crore a ae ee valle ever think they | 2&2Y Prisoners in other directions ; but we do not propose to} ihe Fenian.” The joke is not very rich; and if we must 
are dead-—do not believe they are. Crozier offered to give his | Tegister all their proceedings. Their only action of special im-| isugh here, it is at the Hibernian imagination betrayed in the 
gun to the cousin for saving his life, but the cousin would not | portance took place at Dublin, on the night of the 15th inst. concluding paragraph of the article whence these very words are 
accept it, for he was afraid it would kill him, (the cousin,) it} Then and there a party of detectives, being refused admission, quoted. How is John Bull to stand it, asks some highflying 
made such @ great noise, and killed everything with —- broke into the office of the Irish People, said to be the repre-| Ge - ’ 
Then Crozier gave him (the cousin) a long curious knife, 2 t, when “two hundred thousand Fenians, with all their 
(sword as E-bier-bing and ‘Too-kee-li-too say it is,) and gave | ntative newspaper of tbe Fenians, and marched off to the} centres and sub-centres, running through his channel fleet 
him many pretty things besides. [The dogs are all in har-| Castle a dozen or so of persons, decidedly of more considera- | hike » shark through a shoal of minnows, land at Bantry Bay 
ness, a | sledges loaded and Innuits waiting for my letters.| tion than the rank and file who gather on the hill-sides by or Castlebar of revolatio: ®” The shark bearing 
I promise to be ready in thirty minutes.} Crozier told the moonlight. They were remanded, next day, for further ex- nary memory 
cousin of a fight with a band of Indians—not Innuits but In- , two hundred thousand invaders must surely be typical of the 
dians. This must have occurred near the entrance of Great|®mination. Meantime, the Magistracy of Cork County have} preg: Sea-Serpent, tamed, and possibly scooped out after the 
Fish or Back’s River. More ef this when I see you. * * *| met together and voted that an increase of troops and constabu-| manner of Mr. Winan’s cigar ship. At any rate, the idea 
God bless you, ©. F, Haun. lary forces is required; but we see no indication of im-| touches on the sublime of audacity. ” Ts may or it may not be 
mediate compliance with this suggestion. A couple of cor-| our duty to warn the minnows of ‘Admiral Dacres’ fleet of the 
vettes and two or three gun-boats have, however, been | onster that is preparing for them—in Fulton Street; we only 
ordered to the South Western coast, inasmuch as it may be regret that the mention of it has taken up so much of our 
necessary to detain and search steamers arriving from this space, that we must postpone to another opportunity the cita- 
side of the Atlantic, and supposed to have consignments Of} tion of those more delicate instances of combined truth and 
hardware on board not adapted for agricultural or manufactur: | irony, those exhibitions of an endeavour to be on both sides 
ing purposes. As to the Channel Fleet of iron-clads, when We | of « hedge at once, at whose existence we have already hinted. 
penned our last epitome of the news, it was only known that 
ya te a 0 Apres vie th ei ad Admiral Dacres was ordered to cruise to the Westward. It pee 
© delay in delivering and mailing portion of last week's) has since transpired that the squadron’s destination is in Independence, or Retrogression ! 
edition of this journal was caused by a fire in the establishment reality Bantry Bay and its or to cameo where we doubt Our © dina ox lide Sint 
Where tho Alten 49 potated, not the country people will be intensely gratified by an op- : ° * 
Across the Ocean. portunity afforded them of selling their pigs and poultry and] .44 consequent prospects of British America, must have 
The European gleanings for the week that ended at Queens-| ©gg8 and butter, for supplying the officers’ messes. Metal"| 1,4 iain the London 7imes of the 14th inst., that we 
town, on the 17th inst., are again devoid of gravity. We pro-| Plated ships, of large size and heavy draught of water, are not 
pose indeed to say something in regard to Fenianism under a| designed for the pursuit of vagabonds through inland wilds} (ountry, as now more harshly erpressed in that journal. 
separate heading, and in the lull of politics the subject occu-| 2d morasses. This is all that occurs to us as worth mention, | w. having more direct sympathy with the Colonies, and ac- 
ies a certain space in British journals, which it would be| in the way of local news from the seat of this much vaunted | |.» a lively interest in to their 
P pace ly taking y everything pertaining 
otherwise hard to fill; yet it were a mistake to credit the] movement, unless it be one singular and significant fact. The 
foolish stories that are in print here, as to the existence of| Por es themselves anya woe, hy faith pat agi 
serious alarm at home concerning the new plots in Ireland, or | ©€88 emes, OF even & hope are “lof mother England that she “will go no further in conces- 
even of unusual excitement. The three per cent. Consols| Vidually gainers by the impending revolution. Steamers from | .:..., and subsidies for the sake of winelag their allegiance,” 
have manifested an unaccountable indifference, if there be | Queenstown still come hither crowded with emigrant fugi-| . 4 turther assert bluntly that “the issue lies with Canada, 
any thing solid discernible at the bottom of all this froth. tives, who are running away from the land of promise. and with Canada alone.” But trath is truth, whether 
The return of the Queen and her younger children from the} _¥¢t, before we turn from the Fenians in Ireland to their ungraciously blurted out, or whether rounded off by 
Continent ought to have been set down in our last summary, courteous phrases. Granted, as correct, the views of a 
for her Majesty reached Windsor Castle on Friday afternoon, | UF Teaders a brief extract from a London journal, that seems} Fajitas NS. contemporary when it says that “ the 
the 8th inst., having embarked at Antwerp and landed at} ‘ be particularly well-informed. Not a Saturday Heview, not! ».nimity and generosity with which the mother country 
Woolwich. A brief visit to the King of the Belgians at|% Morning Herald, not a Globe, not a Pall Mall Gazette, is it} treats her Colonial offspring are altogether unprecedented in 
Ostend, and a brief visit from the King of Prussia at Darm-| that we would quote. Their sneering or self-satisfied tone/ 116 nistory of the world”—does it follow therefore that the 
stadt, were the only incidents of the royal journey that claim | Might invalidate the worth of their judgment. We refer to 4! 1 achinery of government, necessary to the proper manage- 
a passing notice. From widely different causes, either interview | London paper supported by Irish Roman Catholics, and noted | ent of half a continent, can be as well administered through 
mast have been a source of pain. Age and infirmity have for its antagonism to all that savours of loyalty. Cordial in 
brought her Mejesty’s near relative and most valuable counsel- | it8 dislike of the Saxon rule or misrule, its experience of the| 4, by Representatives elected from and directly responsible to 
lor almost to the close of his career ; and the parting with him | Past and its contact with metropolitan intellect and powerline people? The dream, that “distinguished Colonists” 
may well have been asad one. With respect to the feelings enable it to be explicit in its vision of the future. And this is} win) ever fairly share the “ honours of the Empire,” we fear 
probably awakened in our good Sovereign’s mind, at sight of the opinion of the Universal News, to which we allude. After} ;, delusive, and will never be realized at this distance from 
one who is bound to her by family connection but is the very | sarcastic anticipation of the green flag, re-dyed for the} Westminster. 
opposite of herself in conduct and character, it is needless for | Occasion, floating gloriously from the top of Slievenamon,|} We note that a leading ministerial paper in Canada has 
usto speak. The point is well handled by a London con-|80d of Mr. John O’Mahony’s Flying Dutchman cast-| come to see with us—and even the pro- 
temporary, whose views are cited above.—The Court has|img anchor on the Hill of Howth, it thus disposes,| mised Intercolonial Railway guarantee isin danger of being 
moved again, from Windsor to Balmoral. Complaints of the | i indignant terms, of the prime movers in all this folly: “ We} withheld; and we should be glad if we could believe the same 
Queen's seclusion multiply in print—The Prince and Princess | detest, and, what is more, despise the creatures who are talk-| journal to be as sincere in its desire for either the connecting 
of Wales have also returned home from the Continent, and|ing of war with the gravity of philosophers and the impu-| railway, or the enlarged scheme of Confederation, as we are 
proceeded to Abergeldie Castle in the Highlands.—Lord| dence of prigs, whilst they know that war is impossible. | oyrselyes, That jarring elements on these points do exist in 
Palmerston has been prevented, by a fit of the gout, from| Fancy Ireland in arms, and think of the short work that/ ine present Coalition Ministry is perhaps better seen from this 
keeping an engagement to visit Bristol, and inaugurate «| Would be made of the rising! A thousand gibbets would have | side of the Atlantic than the other, and we fear that on this 
Working-Men’s Industrial Exhibition. their thousand victims. And where, be beg to ask, should we | \,ead the pompous 7imes even may have reckoned without its 
— look for the men who had incited and urged their country- host, when it asserts that “ the Government is, doubtless, in 
The continental budget is rather more productive of inter-] men into unprofitable bloodshed? Possibly, standing with a] earnest about it, but to the mass of the population it is a pecu- 
esting items. Imperial and royal interviews being the mode | devil’s leer on their faces, at the other side of the Atlantic. niary question.” 
at this season of the year, the Emperor of the French and the] Let the ‘row’ come, and those sublime apostles of irrational If the British American Colonists will persist in 
Queen of Spain have followed the fashion, and San Sebastian| resistance will make themselves as scarce as pears in such for ever, contrary to either the wish or interest of the 
and Biarritz have respectively witnessed an interchange of| January. We have had some experience of them, and know | mother country, they must not be surprised at being told 
personal greetings. The fair Eugénie and that nullity, the| how nobly qualified they are to take the part of Bob Acres.” | that they resemble great overgrown children. Nor will it 
er ag the + napa —— on each} In truth,no man whose opinion is worth having antici- profit them to sneer at the Railway Kings andjMoney Princes 
occasion ; reporters were rigorously excluded, and the it disaster to those engaged in a movem directing their particular 
world knows not how much or how tittle its destinies were Se bees aue,j cow cman a, attention to the 
affected by the deliberations of the august coterie. We can 
but snatch one little incident from the records before us, cu-| which is without leaders of any weight either moral or | capitalists notwithstanding his enormous debts, and—in plain 
rious as showing that a high-bred sense of honour still rules | political, and has in addition no more taking cry than that of| words—causes them to invest hundreds of millions in the 
ina Court not notable for its graces or refinements. When | vengeance for injuries inflicted long ago and progressively | public works of the United States—with promises of more 
Louis Napoleon and the Empress were about to take their | remedied in these days! We drop, therefore, this branch of | while they pass by the British Provinces with scarcely 
departure from San Sebastian, a rumour prevailed that! the subject; but we cannot lay it aside without advising the an encouraging word. Sir Morton Peto and his friends are 
another assassination plot was afoot. Queen Isabel there-| reader that a philosophic mind may glean an infinity of enter- | not blind to the uncertain and indefinite policy of the Pro- 
fore, though it was night, insisted on accompanying her | tainment from the Fenian proceedings and belongings around vinces, nor to the local jealousies and contracted views that 
guests to the railroad station, under a claim to share with| us, We do not mean that the assemblages at Jones’s Wood or | prevail there in certain circles. They are, no doubt, as tired 
them any possible danger!—The report of a contemplated | the Cooper Institute are lively spectacles, or that the orations | of promises without fulfilment, as we ave of Conventions with- 
matrimonial alliance between the royal families of Spain and | of head centres or tail centres are less than of yore made up | out action or results, Yet let us still hope that all our bright 
Italy has been contradicted—The Russian government is) of froth. The championship of the cause still rests between | visions of British American greatness may not be thus delayed 
faid to have joined France and Great Britain, in protesting | an ex-Cabinet Minister and an ex-prize-fighter, nor do we | and dispelled, and that we may yet see unity of action and 
against the spoliation of the Duchies arranged and partially | care to balance the worth respectively of Mr. Morrissey and Mr.' independence of disposition, before we see the Colonial 
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children shaken from the mother’s skirts without a parting 
blessing. 
A Flattering Invitation Respectfully Declined. 

From the interior of South Carolina comes to our address 
a letter from a correspondent personally unknown to us, who 
describes himself as a subscriber to the Aljion of nearly thirty 
years’ standing, and who speaks of having, since the conclu- 
sion of the war, “greeted its familiar face with feelings akin to 
those with which I should that of an old and valued friend.” 
Passing by the many compliments bestowed upon the course 
of this journal—not unacceptable to one who has made many 
enemies on both sides of a dividing line, by the difficult effort 
to be neutral—we note the purpose of this communication. 
Its object is to invite us to suggest to the authorities at Wash- 
ington, calmly and as occasion serves, the duty and the sound 
policy of seeking out and rewarding the individuals scattered 
sparsely through the South, who adhered to the Union cause 
from first to last, through evil and through good report, but 
who have been involved in the same awful ruin that has over- 
taken the Confederates at large. 

Now there are two reasons why we cannot comply with our 
correspondent’s wish. In the first place, now that there exists 
no longer # possibility that foreign affairs, wherein our in- 
terest was legitimate, should be complicated by the American 
civil war, we deem it our duty tu abstain more and more from 
interference or meddling in matters of purely local concern. 
In the next place, we frankly avow that to advocate any 
cause of this sort in these columas would be, pro tanto, to 
injure it. Our distant friend has no conception probably of 
the extent, to which Anglophobia prevails, or has prevailed in 
the North. 

Let him be consoled with the knowledge that the President 
of the U. 8. appears to be actuated by a kindly and judici- 








interest, from which the lapse of sixty years may well have 
wiped out any bitterness; nor could he have paid a higher 
courtesy to his hoste than in affecting such a sentiment, even if 
he had not felt it. G. W. B. may know something of pilotage ; 
no one would accuse him of comprehending the chivalrous 


been committed to Mondayevening will signalized 
Olympic, by the uction of a new play entitled ‘ Lolah, and 
bode ay & new actress—said to be a magnificent English 

e—Miss Lucy Rushton. At Niblo’s the Ravel Troupe continue 
their humorous performances in pantomime, with the * auxiliar 
et sister magic” of the Ballet. 


thus be seen that great variet 





























characterizes the present 
pect of local theatrical enterprize. devote th 
feeling that naval service generates. - be rp’ ote the remainder of 
y space to the record of interesting theatrical 
coved berendl ies ig events that have 
fAuste, Mr. Jefferson’s signal success, at the London Adelphi, is the 


leasantest of these themes. He has ap! there, as Rip Vi 
Winkle, and has won cordial and — recognition. The pleee 
in which he acted is Mr. Boucicault’s new version of the old 
bu ~ threadbare drama, written by Mr. Charles Burke, 
and first brought out, in Philadelphia, in 1850. There are two 
other versions of the story of Rip Van Winkle—one by Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, written upwards of thirty years ago, and played by Mr, 
Hackett; the other owned b r. Yates, late of the London 
Adelphi, and now deceased. Mr, Boucicault’s is the fourth, and 
doubtless the best. Everybody, of course, has read the original 
story, published in 1820, in Washi m Irving’s “ Sketch Book.” 
London critics agree that Mr. Boucicault has used his materials 
with skill and taste. It would appear that he has reconstructed 
the principal situatious, and re-written the dialogue, making it 
pungent and vivacious and altogether suitable. That portion of 
the piece which relates to Rip and his children is es ecially 
commended for its delicacy of sentiment. The part of Rip is ex- 
pressed in Dutch Englis dialect, while the other characters 
speak “stage Engliso.”” The old Dutchman’s nap lasts twent 

ears, and then he comes back, to oust a Rettifogging tyrant n= | 

make everybody happy. Of course the atmosphere of the 
drama is, to some extent, that of fairy-land. Mr. Jefferson’s act- 
ing in the part of Rip Van Winkle was remarkably good, in even 
the old and worthless medley of dramatie patcliwork which is 
known to the New York stage. In Mr, Boucicault’s piece it 
seems to have been thoroughly excellent and admirable. ‘“ The 

thos of the ” says one critic, “is, perhaps, the most tell- 
ng ; but the acting throughout the play is easy, natural, and full 
of artistic beauties.” Mr. Jefferson, says another writer, “has 
pathos, versatility, quaintness, and dramatic fire.” “‘ His perform- 
ance,” says a third, “is marked by great care, a thorough know- 
ledge of stage uirements, and an easy, natural manner, which 


It will not be the fault of the newspapers, if Mr. Maretzek’s 
season is a failure. What with being unscrupulously pitched 
into on one side and as unhesitatingly shored up on the other 
that gentleman’s fortunes are in a fair way of being built up like 
a ship ou the stocks. The blows and polishings of enemies and 
friends only add to his strength and make him more sea- 
worthy. 

But may there not be danger in proceeding a little too far in 
this antagonistic and friendly direction? We have seen lately 
that Mr. Maretzek can protect himself very successfully against 
his enemies. Can he do so against his friends? The excesses in 
which the latter indulge are in truth damaging, not only to the 
management of the Opera, but to the Opera itself. What use is 
there in stating that the company now at the Academy is superior 

in or Covent Garden in London? It 
would be going 4 ty it is even equal to that at 
either of these huge establishments; but when the word superio- 
rity is used it becomes ridiculous. And let us hasten to add that 
it te equally absurd to say that Mr. Maretzek's artists are fourth- 
rat 


2. 

Let us endeavour to temperately the right place be- 
tween these extremes. Numerically the company is stronger than 
what we have lately been aecustomed to in qualit: 
better than any we have had since Maretzek brought the 
Marti company from Havana. This is surely praise enough. We 
must add, too, that the orchestra has been ted with 1 
care, and is now complete ;—that is to say it possesses all the in- 








ous spirit, in his endeavour to heal the deep wounds inflicted. 
More it would not become us to say ; to say leas is impossible, 
for any one who sees with interest the designs of party men 
and fanatics controlled by Mr. Johnsen’s sound sense. 


Sir John Franklin’s Associates. 

A paragraph cited below, and a portion of a letter cited 
above, will revive in the resder’s mind the melancholy in- 
terest that attaches to the mystery of the lost Arctic Expedition. 
Mr. F. C. Hall, an enthusiastic believer in his own ability to 
solve all doubts, and a courageous and persistent investigator, 
has sent home to Mr. Henry Grinnell the news, such as it is, to 
which we allude. The alleged Esquimaux meeting with Capt. 
Crozier appears to have taken place prior to 1854. To put 
faith in ite deductions, therefore, after the lapse of so many 
years, would be to hope against hope. Nevertheless, it were a 
melancholy satisfaction to trace step by step'the progress of 
the last survivors, and to know where their relics are laid. 








Pursuit of a Pirate. 

Among the bits of marine news, that haye accumulated 
through the week, should be mentioned the spirited action of 
Commander Jolliffe, commanding H. M. steam-sloop-of-war 
Devastation, 6, in the Pacific. Lying in the port of Acapulco, 
he heard of the destruction of American whalers by the 
Shenandoah, lately a Confederate cruiser, but now hailing from 
no country and commissioned by no government. After a 
brief consultation with the Captain of the U. 8. corvette 
Saranac, anchored near him, he put to sea in pursuit of the 
piratical craft, having announced his intention to treat her 
according to her deserts. 

American journalists have been so busily engaged in com- 
menting upon the London Zimes’ suggestion, that such a 
course should be adopted by H. M. ships generally afloat in 
the seas visited by the Shenandoah, that they do not ask how 


ourite 
it happens that the Saranac’s promptitude in the matter was 


not recorded at the same time. 


Tauromachia in France. 
The last steamer brings intelligence that the Sovereigns of 
Spain and France have met near the frontiers of the Kingdom 
and the Empire. If we may not know what subjects were 
discussed at the august meeting, we have the disagreeable 
certainty that one branch of Spanish refinement has advan- 
ced over the borders, and even taken its place in Paris, the 
boasted centre of civilization and progress. After experi- 
ments at Montpellier and Nismes, received with partial dis- 
gust and not unattended by accidents, the sport cf bul!-bait- 
ing has been introduced at the Parisian Hippodrome. Toler- 
ance of vice and luxurious prodigality have gained ground 
in this age of gold. Cruelty is now to be added, as a new 
sensation whereby life may be rendered piquant! And preach- 
ers tell us that we are incomparably superior to our fore- 
fathers! 
‘British Tact.” 
Ever watchful G. W. B. jumps up again in his convenient 
and congenial organ, the Heening Post, thinking that he can 
Taise another smile at the expense of his bug-bear, John 


Bull. His last communication, under the heading given above, 


is d-propos to a visit paid by the French Minister of Marine, 


when at Portsmouth, to the Victory, Nelson’s flag-ship at | Peace 
G. W. B. wonders that he was not invited to visit 


Trafalgar. 
the Bellerophon and Northumberland, the ships that carried 
Napoleon L. to England and to St. Helena. 

Whether the French Minister went on board the Victory as 
matter of etiquette, inasmuch as she is Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour's flag-ship at Portsmouth, we cannot say. It is pro- 
bable, however, that, being a Frenchman and a man of the 
World and not quite so narrow-minded as G. W. B. himself, 
he may have expressed curiosity to see an object of historical 



































7 tells effectively with the audience. It is more in pathetic than in 
struments, | Thue e 7 a a e two te yen humorous expression that his forte seems to lie.” Assuredly 
mene reall: BA from a harp, and not ay pen piano. Mr. Jefferson will have no cause to exclaim 

The weird chords of the t instrument are celestial eno’ Report me and my cause aright 

but nothing can be more tive and terrestial than one of Stein- To the unsatisfied! 


way’s pianos. Mr. ik has not simply improved his orches- 
train The way mentioned, but has made large and needed addi- 
tions to his chorus. 

The Opera was ‘‘ Faust’”—played on Monday night be- 

house. Miss Kellogg sustained her ori,inal role 

fargherita, and we are to note a marked improvement— 
not in her execution, which has always been firm, clear, and bril- 
fotery rotate wed thie at = 1 resque and = bee 

terpretation o singular! a) and emotion 
= as usual, characterised b ddhcacy and discretion: never ex- 
cooling the text, bye itustratlng it fully and charmingly. 

The individ Fausts, W 


He has received full credit, and everyone is content. It is safe to 
predict that @ deep-hearted welcome awaits him, when next he 
plays in this city. 

© production of a new tragedy at the Haymarket Theatre has 
occasioned some comment. It was the work of Mr.jC. W. Russell, 
the son of Mr, Henry Russell, the musical composer, and it bore 
the title of “‘ Fra Angelo.” Mr. Walter Montgomery, the p— 4 
of the Haymarket, had ditasa position of “ sing’ 
beauty.” Yet it failed—the beauty being less evident than the 
dingulertty. A lack of what are known as “ carpenter scenes” made 
it necessary to drop the curtain seven times during the perform- 
ance. The diction of the play is described aa commonplace and 
8 puerile. The principal dramatic incident would ap to be de- 
lot was | cid coarse, A criminal, in garb monastic, having drugged a 
ctim in @ very | cup o for a heroine, was compelled to drink it himself. 

too, used to stalk about the stage in | Mr, Russell is clearly, neither a poet nor a dramatist. The 

‘a rather manner, but seldom did anything more vicious | drama is the highest form of the art ; and one cannot patiently 
than sing out of tune. or Lorini was dangerous ; but as he/ endure to see it brought into contempt. London critics ere very 
had to think very hard about it when 


g 





om we have heretofore had, 
been remarkable for their mo 
most abandoned of the 
fascinate his vi 


ry severe u the abortive attempt of this pretender. 
in the presence of Margherita, there was not much cause for they would ave said about Mr. Tupper’s “ Alfred” can 

distrust. Herr Lotti was da; and genteel, but no| only now be conjectured. That piece was announced by Mr. 
one Ww accuse tries. d now we come to Sig-| Montgomery, for a single representation, on the last night of the 
nor one of ‘s new importations. or Irfre was 


summer season ; but it was not produced—for want of time for 
yengeneticn, “ Alfred” has been fledged, however. It wasacted 
at chester, six years age: eo the proverbial philosopher must 


e's new 


Charles y, ‘* Never Too Late To Mend,” is im- 
mediately to be brought out 
Mr. Charles 


at the Princess’s Theatre. 


4 my AH. a aeons ig to a —. suecess at 2 
graria, better ¢ upper than oS a p.’ e was a 
well cultivated, and seems to be thoro’ everybody, including M. dna, ori; represen e of the 
cavatina and duet of the 3rd act have never been phrased so well. | part, who even called on his English rival, to con, 


— him, 
new farce, entitled Py ae Dieu,”’ bas received 
- ee | wd at the or in — = ~ 

exceedingly tous. Bagemaudin loves a widow. She de- 
sires him to prove himself a hero, He thereupon rescues a 
from drowning. But the rescued one, As » who 

Bad desired to die, curses him for such ill-timed interference, 
and thereafter, lives in Bagemaudin’s house, for the express 


appearance among 6 
of good repute at hom: 


nervousness incidental to a first 
enn eS ES, Geant bo tal voice, 





fine in quality, and unusually just in intonation. | purpose of tormenting him. Astyanax even goes so far as to 
‘e rarely for the lattes merit ina basso. The upper part of | make love to the wide. In the end Bagemaudin tries to drown 
Signor Antonucci’s voice is sin ly firm and clear; but it has | himself, and is rescued by Ast , who th P i 
been’ made so, we think, at ‘expense of profundity. The e profound friendship for,bim. The culminating scene uaites Bage- 
e 


ow. 

A comedy, entitled “ Fabrienne,” written by M. Henri Meilhac, 
has been played with great success, at the Paris Gymnase. The 
subject is a delicate one, involving the rivalry of mother and 

; but it is said to have been handled with judgment and 


** No more but this.” MERCU TIO, 


SFacts and Faucies. 


On Wednesday, “Tl Poliuto” was given, and three fay- 
returned to the scene of their former triumphs. 
that Mad 


add Carozzi-Zucchi, i 4 
rh ~p+ Wabp soumved Seaminy 3 S28 








who 
Fay - FF anew 
—Mile. to Mise Adelaide Phillipe and 
Signer opera is to be “ Ione.” 
Sof hed he “ 
lovers 
eeraney. Mile. Parepa goes hence to Boston. 
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chill 
ardour of our British mountaineers among the Alps. 
George Young writes to the 7imes an account of a late and 
successful Jungfrau.———_——Paris ro re- 
How will the gourmands tolerate 
Mi —James Hammill 


ee 





cartoon, tive of the late fraternizing of 
and British squadrons, at Cherbourg, announces 
this as “ the moral” of their meeting: “ They’re jolly loving, 
they are; if they were only in jolly earnest, what alot of jolly 
navy expenses they'd save—the jolly both of ’em !"———— 
A new pleasure und for the people has been opened at 
Oldham. It is called the Alexandra Park. This park was 
commenced during the cotton-famine in 1863, to give employ- 
ment to the operatives who were then thrown out of =. 
ment.— We have omitted to record an accident of 
game distressing character as that upon the Matterhorn. 
A Herr Hopfner, from Dresden, lately attempted the ascent of 
the Titlis at Engelberg with a guide, when both unfortunately 
perished. The ies were recovered and brought into En- 


ive 
has, we are assured, come to amakon, te ° 


round of farewell 

seas in which aeoticesemt s the last opportunity that will 

here be afforded, for witnessing the representations of the first 
tomime player of the More than this cannot be said with 

I find nothing in the acting of Madame Celeste, but 

much that is remarkable, and that deserves to be recognized and 

remembered. 

Our afflicted friend “the Serf” is to be allowed a brief respite, 
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berg The County Hall at Cupar has been em- 
Wallack’s. Cibber’s “Double Gallant” will be played this “ Sarl of Elgi d 
pe , and next week those two pieces will be al P ly re- Feet e swith busts of the late Earl o = the late 
This evening, also, “ American Cousin” will be 


MP. for the County, Mr. H. E. Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle. 
After his usual and muscula 


performed, at the Winter Garden—De Boots and Toodles having summer spell of fighing 


_ 








we. Se 
ate 1 xr etait Alas. 
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Christianity, Mr. Henry Ward Beecher has resumed his regu- 


lar political mi on, at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
The session of Sunday evening last was devoted to negro suf- 
frage———_——-Gen. Von. Monteuffel, as the representative of 
Prussia in Schleswig, and Field-Marshal Von Gablenz, as re- 
presentative of Austria in Holstein, respectively assumed the 
administration of affairs in those Duchies on the 15th inst., 
and issued proclamations calling on the inhabitants to 
maintain the — order and loyalty, and promising them 
justice and liberality. Poor deluded inbabitants! 

ears have been so abundant in England, this year, that they 
have been sold at the rate of “4lb. for 2d.” They have been 
cheaper than potatoes,—— A Carmelite monk writes, 
from Bagdad, to a French paper, that he has planted in the 
Tower of Babel, the ruins of which still exist, a statue of 
Notre Dame des Victoires, blessed by Pius IX. There was 
on the occasion a grand ceremony, attended by many Mussul- 
mans. ——aA young English gentleman, Mr. W. Chand- 
less, a graduate of Cambridge, has sent to the British Associa- 
tion an account of a remarkable journey just performed. He 
bas ascended the River Purus, one of the least known of the 
affiuents of the Amazon, and hae mapped every mile of its 
course for 1,866 miles. This will, no doubt, be one of the 
leading subjects in this section, and will be illustraied by a 
map twenty-three feet in length. ——Mr, Punch suggests 
the following “ buoyant inscription for the Atlantic Cable: 
*To be left till called for.’” zrince Alfred is ex- 
pected at Athens, on a visit to King George. A French 
satirist has brought out a “a poem” called “ La Girardiniade; 
ou, Les Deux Sueurs” (perspirers). —It is settled that 
the Great Western Railway work-shops are to be transferred 
to Oxtord. We greatly regret this movement. ——tThe 
estate of Cragiebuckler, on near Aberdeen, has been 
sold to Mr. Carolus Cooper, late of China, for the sum of £31,- 
500. ——A new Park is to be opened for the Londoners, 
at Rotherhithe, It will cover about forty-five acres, and 
twenty more will be taken up by buildings and a road round 
the park, This suburb is on the 8. E. side of the huge metro. 
polis. A simple mode ot keeping butter in warm wea- 
ther, where ice is not handy, is to invert a common flower- 
pot over the butter, with some waterin the dish in which 
it is laid. The porousness of the earthen ware will keep 
the butter cool. The pot should be covered with a wet cloth, 
the rapid abstraction of heat by external evaporafion causing 
the butter to become hard.—-—Amongst the losses which the 
cholera has inflicted on the French residents in Egypt, one of 





























‘the most distressing has been the death of Mdme. Mariette. 


This courageous lady had followed her husband through the 
most laborious parts of his exploring expeditions, and had 
resided for years at the foot of the Pyramids and in the desert 
at Sakkarah. ——Westminster School is to be removed 
to Henley-on-Thames. —Herr Wachtel sang four songs, 
lately, at a concert in Berlin. A critic of that city observes 
that “the more he screamed the more the audience applauded, 
and the more — | applauded the more he screamed. 
mpathy was perfect.” ——A Boston paper states that 
Eytinge is a member of Wallack’s theatrical company. 
This is an error. She is playing at the Winter Garden. 
Mr, Chisholm Anstey, a gentleman not unknown to fame and 
Lord Palmerston, for his persevering and constant criticism 
of the latter’s foreign policy, in the House of Commons, some 10 
or 12 years ago, has been appointed acting judge of a court at 
Bombay, in the absence of Sir Joseph Arnould, on leave in 
England. The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 26th of August, 
on 12,241 miles, to £749,042, and for the corresponding week 
of last year, on 11,889 miles, to £712,036, showing an increase 
of 352 miles and,of £37,006,—— Ex-President Barrios, of 
San Salvador, has been shot by the existing authorities, 
having been delivered up by Nicsragua, under en- 
ement that his life would not be taken.————— 
London merchaut recently advertised for a clerk who 
could “ bear confinement.” e received an answer from a 
person who had been upward of seven years in jail.— 
American missionaries have made a dictionary of the Haw- 
aiian language, comprising a vocabulary of about 15,000 words, 
near) the same number that is contained in Dr. Johnson’s 
English dictionary. Lord Howard of Effingham is to 
mi M’lle Boyer, of Paris. Mr. Charles Brandling, of 
Middleton Hall, is to marry the Countess of Jersey.- 
Tom Matthews, the London clown, has retired from the ring. 
The students of Switzerland, following the example 
of some of those in Germany, have passed resolutions against 
duelling. Swinburne, the author of “ Atalanta in Ca- 



































lydon,” has written a new poem, dramatic in structure, en- | per. 


titled “Chastelard.” The five acts are respectively entitled 
“Mary Barton,” “ Darnley,” “The Queen,” “ Murray,” “ Chas- 
telard.” —Experiments have shown that wine can be 
ripened artificially, by heat—fermentation having been pre- 
vented by careful exclusion of air. The subject has been 
brought to the notice of the Paris Academy of nces. 
At a recent church fair, a set of Cooper’s Works was promised 
to the individual who should answer a set of conun- 
drums. The winner received a set of wooden pails.————— 
New wine of the present year was drunk at Aubonne, in 
Switzerland, on August 27th. Such an occurrence had not 
been known since 1822. From the Rhine are heard the 
same favourable accounts of the vintage. 
A recent London paper prints the following statement: “ It is 
said that the new actor at the Adelphi, Mr. Jefferson, was the 
originator of the part of Solon Shingle, and Mr. Owensis only 
_—o number two.” This, we believe, is a mistake. 
he great original Solon Shingle was Yankee Hill.——. —— 














Several German gentlemen late) 


mission to view the grounds and the vicarage. This was 
granted; and when they had wpe it transpired that the 
y 


vicarage was to them endeared 


afternoon a waterspout passed 

five minutes, destroying almost ev 
a width of fifty yards and a len of gp mil 2. 
About six hun trees, many of them oaks of 

size, were either broken off close to the ground, or torn 
up by the roots and shivered to splinters. 


ing in its passage for 


across the forest in less than/ and brilliant, indicating mental power, and 


strongly chiselled face full of character, and with ieee ’ 


must have been strikingly handsome. He was tall and com. 
manding in appearance, and his manners were those of the 
d and thoroughly well-bred Hindoo gentleman, 





sp 

A Viennese millionaire has left, by will, the interest of a large 
sum of money as annuities to five old and poor actors. 
Hot bread is said to be like the caterpillar, for the reason that 

it is “ the grub that makes the butter-fly.”. The follow- 
ing inscription —— in the churchyard at nee: N.B. : 
neg ane ——, to the memory of her husband, 
John ——,‘ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out”” A hint, perhaps to the next proposer.——-——The 

Nation occasionally gives vent to astounding statements. 

Speaking of Mr. Charles Kean it says: “ Nature did little for 
r. Kean. She made him quite small, and ve 
him a feeble voice. No art nor training could, therefore, 
make him a great actor.” It would appear, accord- 
ingly, that no man who is small, or feeble in voice, can be a 

great actor. Yet Garrick and Edmund Kean and Edwin 
Booth have been accounted great actors—despite smallness of 
size and feebleness of voice. The Chicago Tribune asserts 
that 80 per cent. of the 1,500,000 soldiers engaged in the U. 8. 
Army, were Americans, while not more than 50,000 of the men 
were of Irish nativity. —— The Lake Superior pepper 
region yielded 8562 tons of copper, in 1864. The fol- 
lowing is Paddy's description ofa fiddle: “ It has the shape of 
a turkey and the size of a goose; he turned it over on its 
belly and rubbed its backbone with a stick, and och, by St. 
Patrick, how it did squale..———-——- With reference to an 
article elsewhere on the right of bhsins, we see that the Lyons 
journals announce that M. Raphael Felix has been sccceeded 
as theatrical director by M. Dalestang, and that the system of 
débuts will be restored. 




















Traces oF Str Jonun FRANKLIN.—By a whaling vessel 
arrived at New London from the Arctic Ocean we have ad- 
vices from Captain C. H. Hall, the explorer, who left the 
United States in 1864, under the patronage of Henry Grinnell, 
Esq., of this city. . Hall’s letters were expressed one 


hundred and fifty miles over the ice by dog sled to reach 
the open sea. He writes in g spirits, having obtained 
much valuable information in regard to the expedi- 


tion. Thejournal of which he speaks has not reached Mr. 
Grinnell, but may be expected at any time, on the arrival of 
ships from Hudson’s Bay. Mr. Hall expects to spend most 
of his time in King William’s Land, and on Boothie Felix 
peninsula, and pom B, that a vessel shall be sent in the spri. 
of 1867 to bring him home. Three years spent as 

in the huts of the uimaux, with native in! 

who accompany Mr. Hall in his wanderings, ought to be suf- 
ficient to clear up all mystery respecting the lost navigator.— 
Journal of Commerce. 





Gvituary. 


GenERAL Sie JAMEs Fercusson, G.C.B.—The death of this 
distinguished officer was announced in last week’s Albion. 
He was one of the Fergussons of Craigdarrock, Dumfriesshire, 
which has been in possession of his ancestors uninterruptedly 
for ages past. He entered the army in 1801 as ensign in the 
18th Regiment, from which he was removed to the 43d, then 
training with the 52d and old 95th under Sir John Moore at 
Shorncliffe, and which afterwards became the famous Light 
Division. Sir James served in the campaigns of 1808-9, Vi- 
miera, Corunna, and subsequent)y Walcheren ; the Peninsular 
campaigns, from March, 1810, to the end of the war in 1814, 
during which time he was never absent from his ment 
except from wounds; was five times wounded, and, as Napier 
says in his History, “ Who can sufficiently honour the resolu- 
tion of Fergusson, of the 43d, who, having in former assaults 
received two deep wounds, was here (Badajos), ‘ third siege,’ 
with bis hurts open, leading the stormers of his regiment ; 
the third time a volunteer, and the third time wounded ?” 
After the close of the war he was placed on half-pay, when 
he went to study at the Mili College, Farnham, for some 
time. In 1819 he was appointed to the command of the 88th, 
and in 1825 he was removed to the command of the 52d. In 
1830 he was appointed Colonel and King’s A.D.C. He con- 
tinved in command ot the 52d till 1839, when he retired on 
eee Lord Hill, then commanding the army, remark- 
iug, “ that, after commanding regiments for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, he was at liberty to do what he thought pro- 

.” He became Major-General in 1841, and Lieutenant- 


state of his lungs, caused by a former wound, alone 
received the thanks of the Duke of Newcastle for the manner 


1855, he was sworn in as Governor and Comman 
at Gibraltar, where he remained till 1859, when his increasing 
infirmity obliged him to apply to be relieved. 


A DistineuisHep Hrypoo.—The Hon. Juggonath Sunker- 
sett, the recognized representative of the Hindoo community 
of Bombay for the last thirty years, died on the 3ist July. 
Seventeen months 


business. He took an active interest in m 


an 
called at the house | his services in the Legislative Courcil have been valuable to 
of the Vicar, in the town of Wakefield, and asked per-|Government. He was almost invariably selected as - 
dent of public meetings of his countrymen, and mem y so 
of the great meeting which voted the Victoria and Albert 
associations of Dr. Prim- | Museum as a memorial of the transfer of India to the Crown 
rose, Olivia, Sophia, and Moses. “May the enthusiastic Ger- | and of the loyalty of the people of Bombay to the person and 
mans never be undeceived and disenchanted !’———-——T he | Government of her Majesty. The yoy Ow i 

fine herd of Ayrshire cows at Holly-lodge, Highgale, the pro-| says of the deceased that he was “a Hindoo of the 008, 


perty of Miss Burdett Coutts, has been literally swept away | and yet sagacious enough loyally to accept accom 


plished facts, 
by the disease which is now prevalent among cattle. This herd | thoroughly independent and yet concil , and possessed of 
numbered 20 cows of the purest Ayrshire breed and an Alder- | a greater influcnce than any native of Bombay ever had, or is 
——The cottage in which Milton completed|ever likely to have » and yet using his 
“ Paradise Lost,” is in Chalfont St. Giles, a village in -| with remarkable un ness, he at once “gained the 
inghameshire. It is to be Dope nee | and preserved as a me-|confidence of the Government as valuable adviser, and 
~The principal railway lines in India| the since s 

German professes to have | nothing to caste, nothing to wealth, and everyth 

counted the hairs on the heads of four women of different | native force of character 
complexions, and bas just published the resalt. On the head | type of the race of Nana Furnavees and 
of the blonde there were 140,419 hairs ; on that of the brown- 





ney breil. 





morial of the poet. 
are to have double tracks.————A 


haired woman, 109,440 ; on that of the*black-haired, 102,962 


and on that of the red-haired, 83,740. Although there was | was perfect. His complexion was fair asa high caste Brah- 
this disparity in the number of individual hairs, each crop was | min’s ; that is, it was as fair as an 
about the same weight. The average weight of a woman's | man’s, | 

hair is stated, on the same authority, to be fourteen ounces. |‘ Indian ; as in Tuetonic complexions. 


An extraord 


——_—_ inary phenomenon occurred, | higher 
not long since, in the Forest of Chantilly. About three in the | the nobility 





in which he provided for the troops in Malta. In Ai 
der-in Chief 


ago a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Bombay was held in the Town-hall, for the purpose of voting 
him a statue. He showed considerable be nen for public 

pal affairs ; and 


Review 


er you met him was none goodlier than he to 
look upon, and from his shoulders and upwards he was higher 
than any of his people.” Ay 


GENERAL LamoricreRE.—The death of this well-known 
French soldier is announced. He was born at Nantes, in 
1806, and was descended from an old legitimist family. After 
receiving a 7 education, he joined the corps of 7 Zouaves 
in at the time of its formation (November, 1830). He 
took an active part in most of the brilliant exploits of the 
French army against the Arabs, and the celebrity of the Zou- 
aves for superior organization was chiefly his merit. On the 
departure of Bugeaud, in 1845, he became Provisional Go- 
vernor-General of Algeria; but, hoping to exercise a = 
influence upon the destiny of Algeria in the French Parlia- 
ment, he went, in 1846, to France, and became a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, which position he retained until 
1848. During the revolution of that year, he exerted himself 
in favour of the formation of a new administration under 
Louis Philippe, and, as Colonel of the National Guard, went 
among the people assembled on the Boulevards, in order to 
allay the public excitement. But he was not listened to, 
after the abdication of Louis Philippe, he was slightly woun- 
ded while on his way to the Palais Royal, to p the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans. He soon recovered, how- 
ever, and on the same evening tendered his allegiance to the 
provisional government. He tock his seat in the Constituent 
Assembly as a member for Sarthe, and became prominent in 
the Committee on Military Affairs. During the bloody days 
of June, 1848, he fought with so much spirit against the in- 
surgents that three horses were killed under him. He offi- 
pv polite jay Minister of War until Dec., 1848, 
and was instrumental in introducing various measures 
benefit of Algeria. He strenuously op the election of 
Louis Napoleon to the Presidency, and even questioned his 

ight to citizenship. Being elected to the ve Assem- 
bly, he became President of the Constitutional Commi 

and opposed the projects of the ultra radical party. After the 
coup @etat of Dec. 2, 1851, he was arrested, and detained in 


& 
















to go to Prussia. In April, 1860, he was appointed, by Pope 

Pius IX., Commander-in-chief of the 4 .~ troops. He hoped 

to make head against the army of the King of Italy and 

vent the unification of that country, but he was deteated by 

the Italians at C :stlefidardo, and his troops of vulunteers dis- 
. Bince that period, he has lived in retirement. 


At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, Capt. T. Ross Sulivan, R.N. 
—In London, Lt. H. W. Heane, 44th Regt.—At Bath, Alex. Tovey, 
Esq., late Paymaster H.M.’s 24th —In on, from rheu- 
matism, caught while serving with his regiment in the Crimea, 
Col. Plunket Burton, late of the Coldstream Guards..—At his re- 
sidence, St. John’s Lodge, near Aylesbury, Admiral W. H. Smyth, 
DC.L., F.R.8.. &c., late Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 


Appotutments. 


Mr. W. H. Doyle to be Chief Justice of the Bahama Islands.— 
Mr. J. H. Wattley to be one of H. M. Counsel for the Island of 


r. 
Nevis. 
Arup. 
Tue Mcrprrer'’s Doom.—Laurence King, the murderer 
of Lieut. Clutterbuck, of the 5th Fusileers, expiated his 


crime 
on the gallows at 11 30 A.M. yesterday morning, at Tulla- 
more. The murder was committed oo, circumstances of 





the dead body. The evidence on the trial was 
clear,and King was convicted; but was unaccountably re- 
commended to mercy, a proposition which the Lord 

Justice refused to entertain. A subsequent attempt to nullify 


ust been ted to the col of the 83rd was 
diseased ip. for Siisbary. He is an nA Peninsula and Waterion 
r , prevent- | officer, and one manah 
ing him from again volunteeriag his services in the field. He 


, the Queen’s Emmett, 
of the 1st battn., 17th , was killed on the 9:h inst. by 8 
fall from his horse, at Al ott. The deceased been in 


r-General 
the death of Dr. John Forrest, C.B., who was also hono 
rary physician to H. M. 


Wanr-Orrice, Serr. 8.—Coldstream Guards: En and Lt Chap 
lin to be Lieut and Capt, v Fortescue, who ret; H A Aldenburg- 





Bentinck to be En and Lt. 17th Ft: Gent Cadet T W to be 
En, v Brooke, who ret.—Brevet. By death of Gen Sir 

Lt-Gen B to be Gen; Maj-Gen Hutchinson to be Lt-Gen; 
Col Steele, late Coldstream Gds, to be Maj-Gen. 





Navy. 

ofice, ou Wednesda ¢, Victor’ Aufoct h 

ce, on y morning, Victor ert was brought 
charged with being a deserter from the French frigate Theme 
The accused, in broken English, said he was an Italian ; never 
spoke French; was never on board the Themis or any other 
vessel, and, in fact, point blank denied his identity. He was s 
persistent in his denial that the sous-liewtenant, Honevey, 
staggered, and declined to swear to his identity. Three of the 
— identified him as a seaman on board and mes 
with them. The affair was getting perplexing, and every- 
gn nonplussed. The Lieutenant requested that the bresst 
of the man’s shirt might be exposed, and on this being done, the 
word “ Themis” appeared thereon in large letters. This, of course, 
ended the case, and the man was handed over to his officer— 


( 


to the WY. Ti 
; in a word, he was a a = 
Rao.| The Liffey, 39, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir James 
mbay will never again find so remarkable a representative. | Hope, has arrived at Halifax, from Quebec, after a 
; | Even in the accidental accessories of his unique position he | Charlottetown, P.B.1—The Styz, 6, has 


home 
Halifax, to be paid off.—The French corvette, SRoland, arrived st 


Englishman’s or a Ger- | this port on Saturday last from the Fisheries. —Captains Mason of 

is secon hi * burn - the , and Bo , of the 0 have ~ ships. 

sin aml comcinn Nt beg os | ion, bt ne kwon on ha aor, nt Dem 

, than caste or y, i i y com: 
Wholesome unmixed block Hie eye wee locas munication with the Admiralty on the subject ef torpedocs.§ 
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New PHublications. 


The second volume of the writings of Artemus Ward has 
just been published, by Mr. Carleton. It is entitled Artemus 
Ward, His Travels, and is furnished with a dozen illustrations, 
from drawings by Mr. E. F. Mullen. Half the book consists 
of misceflaneous narratives and brief romances: the other 
half is made up of humorous reminiscences of travel “ to Cali- 
fornia and Back.” Portions of the volume have been made 
familiar to the majority of readers, by their previous circula- 
tion in the newspapers. Our own columns, indeed, have 
sometimes profited by floating waifs of the eminent showman’s 
bumour—such, for example, as the romance of “ William Bar- 
ker, the Young Patriot.” In this well-known bit of burlesque, 
by the way, we recognize the motive of Artemus Ward’s hu- 
mour, and the reason of his popularity. He appeals directly 
to common-sense, under a garb of absurdity. There is much 
plain, homely truth in what he says so extravagantly, and 
bis blant satire touches sensibilities, that are utterly invulner- 
able to more delicate sarcasm. His knowledge of the Ameri- 
can character, too, is peculiarly comprehensive and accurate, 
and his h»bit of observation of social life is keen and always 
active. These latter points are especially shown in the chapters 
beaded “Affairs Round the Village Green,” and “Agriculture,” 
and in the accounts of local doings at “ Baldinsville.” But 
this clever writer is not only successful in hitting off the pro- 
minent characteristics of the grosser phases of American civi- 
lization, he displays equal felicity of touch and keenness of 
wit, in occasional sallies at polished society and at the follies 
of current literature and journalism. The chapters on Bos- 
ton, New York, and Richmond, and the romance of “ Only a 
Mechanic” illustrate his talent in these particulars. The lat- 
ter, which scarcely fills two pages, is a remarkably pungent 
satire, and is much better calculated than any serious review, 
however bitter and telling, to purge silly story-writers of their 
ridiculous conceit. To conceit, indeed, and to puerility and 
imposture of all sorts, Artemus Ward displays a hearty en- 
nity, that is rooted in high principles and a good heart. His 
writings have their moral, co less than their comic bearing. 
We cannot doubt that he already wields a very important in- 
fluence over public opinion. Where Whately and Wayland 
have one reader, Artemus Ward has an hundred. That he 
realizes his responsibility as a writer, is not so evident. There 
is too much of uncurbed impulse in his writings, and they 
have an occasional tinge of vulgarity, which might better be 
eradicated. They are sometimes defective too,in point of art. 
The old Showman’s character, which, in a general way, is ex- 
ceedingly well suggested, is, at times, marred by a blending of 
the writer's own personality with its texture. This is a 
prominent defect in the present volume, and one, also, that 
appears in the illustrations no less than in the text. Another 
defect is the introduction of puffs of individuals, with whom 
the writer ison terms of friendship. Dhesetend to disillusionize 
the reader, and to lower the dignity of the work, considered as 
an effort in literary art. Artemus Ward ought never to be 
superseded by Mr. Charles F. Browne. The Old Showman 
should be as distinct a character, in Mr. Browne’s pages, as 
even Dr. Johnson is in the pages of Boswell. Nor shouid his 
power be wasted on petty things. Mr. Browne is still a young 
man, and has the best part of his carcer before him. He will 
be as wise as fortunate, if he does not permit popularity 
and prosperity, and the debilitating influence of a social creed 
which recognizes wealth as the measure of success, to wrest 
him from a large educational purpose, and the aspiration 
for honourable eminence in literature—The illustrations 
in the present volume, though variously meritorious, are 
not as good as they ought tobe. The appearance of the book, 
also, is not creditable to the publisher's taste. Bad paper and 
a cheap style of binding are intolerable in books, for which 
there is a ready market and a rapid and extensive sale. 





In the August number of Blackwood’s Magazine appears a 
somewhat remarkable poem, entitled Cleopatra, and signed 
W. W. 8. These initials bespeak the American sculptor, 
poet, and writer upon jurisprudence, Mr. William W. Story— 
4 gentleman Who has evinced unusual versatility of talent, 
and has won distinction in several important of ar- 
tistic labour. Asa poet Mr. Story has, generally, evinced de- 
licate sensibility and culture, rather than 
thought, boldness of fancy, and splendour of ii ation—- 
the qualities, that is, of a high order of talent, but not of ge- 
nius. In this poem, however, we are disposed to think that 
he has surpassed his previous efforts ; and for this reason we 
make it the subject of especial remark. “Cleopatra” would 


appear to have long been a pet subject of thought with Mr." 


Story. He has, as is well known, reproduced the “Serpent 
of old Nile” in marble—his statue of Cleopatra being now 
at the Dublin Exhibition, where it has attracted cordial ad- 
miration. He now reproduces her on the printed page, and, 
asan effort of fancy, his poem is extremely graphic, pictur- 
esque, and warmly coloured. Moreover it conveys a strong 
and truthful conception of Cleopatra’s nature, and is instinct 
with a passionate emotion that savours of genius. Its form is 
that of soliloquy. It purports to be spoken by Cleopatra, 
who—Antony being absent, in Rome—is pining for him, in 
distant Egypt. She has, indeed, just awakened from sleep, in 
which she had dreamed of him; and her mood is that of pet- 
ulant impatience at his absence, which gradually grows into 
passionate disgust for everything aroun her, and finally for 
the narrow scope and the sickening tamencss of that human 
life, in which her vast passions seem cramped and suffocated. 
There is not much humanity in this mental condition, and 
there is nothing spiritual in it; but it is the mood of a splen- 


did, sensuous animal, and thus it harmonizes with Mr. Story’s 
ideal—a true one, doubtless—of the Queen of Egypt. And 
Mr. Story has expressed it with great strength, and with per- 
fect fidelity to nature. There are far too many defects of 
rhythm in his poem—harsh lines and commonplace phrases— 
but, in general effect, it is an exceedingly fine work of art. 
The first part of it delineates the scene of Cleopatra’s reverie, 
the luxurious apartment in which she lies, through the open 
windows of which she sees the Nile, “drowsing in golden 
sualight,” and the gorgeous beauties of an Oriental land- 
scape, that stretches away to distant mountains. But the 
Queen is disquieted. She lies there and muses, and her tur- 
bulent soul hungers for storm and lightning, and wild uproar. 
Presently the terrible but magnificent vitality of the wild 
beast stirs within her, and, in imagination, she projects herself 
into a pre-existent state, as a tigress. This is the language of 
the poem, with which we leave the subject: ° 


I will lie and dream of the past-time, ® 
QR. of hry a, 
d through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play ; 
When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 
Supple and cushion-footed 
1 wandered, where never the track 
Cf a human creature had rastled 
The silence of mighty woods, 
And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 
The elephant, trumpeting, started 
When he heard my footstep near, 
And the spotted es tled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 
I sucked in the noontide splendour, 
Quivering along the glade, 
Or yawning, pan 
Basked in the e, 
Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came on, 
To brood in the trees’ thick branches, 
And the shadow of sleep was gone ; 
Then I roused, and roared in answer, 
And heathed from my cushi 
My curving claws, and stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight, 
Upon the warm flat sand, 
And struck at each other our massive arms— 
How powerful he was, and grand ! 
His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As be crouched and gazed at me, 
And his quivering tail, like a serpent, 
Twitched curving nervously. 
Then like a storm be seized me, 
With a wild triumphant ery. 
And we met, as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 
For love like his rage was rude; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood. 


Often another suitor— 
For I was flexile and fair— 
Fought for me in the moonlight, 
ile I lay crouching there, 
Till his blood was drained by the desert, 
And, ruffied with triumph and power, 
He licked me and lay beside me 
To breathe him a vast half-hour. 
Then down to the fountain we loitered, 
Where the antelopes came to drink ; 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them, 
Ere they had time to shrink. 
We drank their blood and crushed them, 
And tore them limb from limb .... 
And the hungriest lion doubted 
Ere he disputed with him. 


iz, - dreaming, 





d feet 


That was a life to live for! 
Not this weak human life, 
With its frivolous bloodless passions, 
Its poor and pretty strife! 
Come to my arms, my hero, 
The shadows of twilight grow, 
And the tiger’s ancient fierceness 
In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me! 
Take me with triumph and power, 
a warrior that storms a fortress ! 
I will not shrink or cower. 
Come, as you came in the desert, 
Ere we were women and men, 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as you loved me then! 





It is not often that publishers expose themselves to the 
ordeal of criticism, though they ‘might do so frequently, with 
advantage, if they could go through it as creditably as does 
Mr. G. W, Carleton in a piquant little tome before, us. 'This 
unpretending affair, entitled Our Artist in Ouba, consists of 
fifty wood-cuts, each on its page, reproduced from pen-and- 
ink sketches made, last winter, on the spot. They are slight, 
but decidedly clever, and occupy that middle-ground between 
reality and caricature, which in writing has been made popu- 
lar by many authors of the day. Thus the manners and cus- 
toms of tropical existence, the negro peculiarities, the clumsy 
substitutes for artificial refinement, the horrors of local animal 
life in the way of reptiles and winged pests, “interior” bits, 
and outlined hints of scenery, succeed each other—all 
sketched with spirit, and infused with a vis comica not to be 
missed by those who can appreciate it. Visitors to the “ ever- 
faithful Island” must recognize the underlying truth ; the rest 
of mankind are advised to laugh over the drolleries of the 
garnishing. Mr. Carleton has wisely_omitted any text. De- 
scription would only mar effects so complete in themselves. 


The fourth number of “ Companion Poeis for the People” 
has been put forth by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It is en- 
titled Lyrics of Lifé, and is composed of selections from the 
poetical works of Robert Browning. These selections have, 
we think, been made with excellent judgment, and in a man- 
ner to satisfy the most exacting admirer of England’s ob- 
scurest poet—since they evince the originality and the power 
of Browning’s genius, in a very strong light. The illustra- 
tions, twelve in number, from drawings by Mr. 8. Eytinge, 





Jr., are in every respect appropriate—being vital with true 
and lively fancy, strong feeling, and tender sentiment, This 
little book, indeed, is the gem of the series. 


Messrs. Schonberg and Co., of this city, have published, 

through the agency of the American News Company, a little 

pamphlet, entitled Attic Wit. It was first brought out in Lon- 
don, where it was written and published for the benefit of the 
Royal Dramatic College. It is made up of humorous squibs, 
in prose and verse, several of which are very clever. Up- 
wards of forty writers contributed to produce this brilliant 
little work—among whom may be noticed Sterling Coyne, 
Mark Lemon, Dion Boucicault, Tom Taylor, Ben. Webster, 
Sr., Edmund Yates, John Brougham, Watts Phillips, and 
J.R. Planché. It is understood that the profits on the sale 
of the book, in this country, will be sent to the Royal Drama- 
tic College, by Mesars. Schonberg and Co. 


The New York Agency of the London Printing and Publish- 
ing Company has duly put forth three additional numbers of 
what may be described as the Tercentenary Edition of the 
Works of Shakspeare. We have heretofore amply described 
this edition, which, for purposes of reference, is one of the 
best in the market. The fourth number of “ Heroines of 
Shakspeare” has also been published—an agreeable com- 
panion to the more important work. 


Hine Arts. 


We learn, with great satisfaction, that the late Mr. James 
A. Suydam bequeathed fifty thousand dollars, and the pic- 
tures in his possession, to the National Academy of Design. 
His will was made only the day before his death ; and being 
a bachelor, there appears to have been a peculiar ftness in 
this disposition of a portion of the artist’s private fortune, 








EARLY*LIFE OF 8IR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
Drawn up by Mr. T. B. Smith, for the Wiltshire Archaological 
Society. 


I have been requested to prepare for publication the follow- 
ing particulars of the early life of the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. The c'rcumstances under which they were originally 
collected are these, About a month after Lawrence's death, 
I was asked by Mr. Thomas Campbell, then poet-laureate, 
whether I could help him in a life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
which he intended to publish, by supplying him with ap 
particulars as to the painter's boyhood. replied that 
thought I could, and shortly afterwards obtained the follow- 
ing reminiscences from my wife's aunt, who was then living, 
atavery advanced age, at Melksham. Campbell’s design 
was su uently abandoned, and these reminiscences are 
now given tor the first time to the a. as nearly as possible 
in the words of the narrator, Mrs. Nalder. 

“ The late Sir Thomas Lawrence was the youngest of five 
children, there being besides him Andrew, a clergyman ; Wil- 
liam, a major in the army, who died a few years ago; and 
Lucy and Ann, who are, I believe, still living. Their father, 
Thomas Lawrence, was originally an exciseman, and eloped 
with his wife, who was the daug of a clergyman of the 
name of , at Tenbury. 

“T think it must have been about the year 1765 that I went 
to reside with Mr. and Lawrence ; at that time they kept 
the White Lion Inn, and American Coffee House, at Bristol. 
I remained with them about two years. Some time after this, 
Mr. Lawrence wrote to me that he had taken the Black Bear 
Inn, at Devizes, and that he should be very glad if I would 
come to them there at once, to superintend the bar, and to as- 
sist his wife in the domestic arrangements of the establish- 
ments of theestablishment. I accepted the proposal, and on 
my arrival saw for the first time the late president of the 
Royal Academy, then a very beautiful and engaging chiid, 
between two and three years of He wasa of re- 

kabl. manner. and frequently am himself 
to draw little pictures on paper with a 


“TI perfectly recollect, as I was one afternoon silting alone 
in the bar, watching him whip his top in the entrance-hall, 
his running up to me, and saying, ‘Miss Lea’ (that was my 
maiden name), ‘ sit 7 are, and I will draw your picture.’ 
I did as he desired, in a few minutes he produced what 
was always called an excellent likeness of me. He was at 
that time in petticoats, and, I think, not more than rag? 
of &ge. I sball never fo the pleasure with which fa- 
ther caressed him when shown his first attempt to por- 
tray the ‘human face divine.’ He snatched it from the 
table, and ran out of the house to purchase a frame for it. It 
hung for some time in the bar, and was much admired by 
persons frequenting the inn. I subsequently gave it to one of 
my brothers,on his going abroad, and it was lost, with all 
the rest of his property, in the French Revolution of 1790. 

“ The next likeness which young Lawrence executed was 
that of .your mother’s first husband, Mr. Benett Swayne. 
These portraits, I think 1 may venture to affirm, were the 
foundation on which the painter’s future fame was raised, a8 
from this time numbers of persons became anxious to have 
their likenesses taken by a child in petticoats, and the reputa- 
tion which he thereby uired was the cause of his talents 

at length directed 80 lely to that occupation which na- 

8o distinctly pointed out for him. 

“ The crayon picture which I now present to you, was done 
by young Lawrence when about fourteen years of age. It is 
one of the first which he hy es x. —- Vd which > 
used to three guineas, e included. 4 portrai 
iss Wake, who afterwards married;the Rev. W. Jacobs, 
rector of Shill: Dorsetshire. Her father at tbat time 
kept the Castle Inn, at Marlborough, and between him and 
Mr. Lawrence there existed a degree of intimacy which in- 
especial pains a > the pic- 
sherwarde etton interview which I hed with Sir Thoses, 1 
at an ww w ir o 
town, he inquired what had become of it, and expressed a hope, 
when he came into Wiltshire, of being able to call upon me, 
and look again at one of his earliest productions. 

I cannot help remarking on the great kindness 
with which I have always been received by the late president 
whenever I called upon him, which was as often as I visited 
London, and the pleasure which he took in describing to me 
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paintings, when he very kindly gave her a note for me, a8 an 

introduction to his studio in case I should call when he was 

from home. This introduction, however, I never had an op- 
rtunity of presenting, but J] gave it to the Queen, when 

:oue her the picture of Miss White, as I shall presently re- 
te. 

“To return to the artist’s boyish days. 1 often remember 
his father saying with tears in his eyes, when looking at his 
early productions, that he had no doubt but that I should live 
to see him a grat man, though he himself might not. And 
years afterwards, when Sir Thomas was lodging in Piccadilly 
and his portraits were beginning to engage the attention of 
the fashionable world, I called upon his father, in Gerard 
Street, Soho, and was reminded by him of the predictions 
which he had so often uttered, in the Bear Inn, at Devizes, of 
the future greatness of his son. ; 

“With regard to the elder Lawrence himself, 1 may add, 
that he was a man of somewhat eccentric habits. Although 
remarkably neat in his dress and general appearance, yet he 
had so great an aversion to new clothes, that whenever his 
wife noticed that any portion of his attire was getting worn 
or shabby, she used to send to the tailor to replace it, effecting 
the exchange while he was asleep. He was remarkably fond 
of politics, theatricals, and recitations, and prided himself on 
his readings of Milton and Shakspeare. He was also a great 
favourite of Garrick’s, who frequently visited the house, stay- 
ing sometimes a week or a fortnight at a time, during one of 
which visits he presented his host with a folio copy of the 
Spectator, to which the latter, as may be imagined, attached 
ever afterwards great value. 

“ So fond was Mr. Lawrence of books, that in almost every 
room in the house there was a bookcase, containing a choice 
selection of volumes for the use both of his guests and of bis 
personal friends.” 

Such are the particulars which I obtained from my dear 
and respected friend, who died a few weeks after she had re- 
late’ them to me. I have often since regretted that I had not 
drawn her attention to the subject b tore her faculties were 
dimmed by age, as she could then doubtless have given me 
much information which had, in 1830, entirely escaped her 
memory. 

Sir, homas Lawrence was born at Bristol in the year 1769. 
Of the geniality of his father’s character, I heard much from 
the late Sir Robert Blagrove, with whom I spent an evening 
at the Bear Hotel, Devizes, some twenty-two years ago. Sir 
Robert told me that when a subaltern, he had been recruiting 
at Devizes, and was quartered at the Bear for nearly three 
months. Though upwards of eighty years of age at the time 
that I met him, he proved to be a most lively aad entertain- 
ing companion, and, amongst other things, entertained me 
by singing with great heartiness the chorus of a song, with 
which, he said, “ the jolly old landlord used to amuse him in 
his younger days.” 

Some references having been made in “ Waylen’s Histo 
of Devizes,” to the sale of the portrait of Miss White, of whic 
mention has been made above, the following additional par- 
ticulars of the sale may perhaps not be considered out of 


lace. 
It having become generally known that this picture had 
been sent to the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess Victoria, 
for their inspection during their visit to Earlstoke Park, in 
1830, it became an object of considerable interest, and on the 
sale of the Earlstoke collection two years later, Mr. George 
Robins, the auctioneer, wished me to allow it to be included 
in the catalogue. This I declined to do. It is somewhat re- 
markable that among so valuable a collection of paintings as 
that possessed by the late Mr. Watson Taylor, there should 
have been only one by Sir Thomas Lawrence (a a of 
Earl Camden, whose private secretary Mr. Watson Taylor had 
been during the Earl’s lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1798). 
While this sale was going on, a picture dealer called upon me, 
and, after a minute examination ot the portrait of Miss White, 
offered me 150 guineas for it. I however declined the offer, 
as I had made up my mind, whenever I sold it, to give the re- 
fusal to the Queen. In 1839 I addressed a letter to Lord Mel- 
bourne, then First Lord of the Treasury, on the sudject. The 
matter was by him referred to Sir Henry Wheatley, the 
keeper of Her Majesty's Privy Purse, and in a few days the 
bargain was —— to a close, and the portrait placed in the 
picture gallery at Buckingham Palace. Sir Henry informed 
me next day that Her Majesty was very well pleased with 
the purchase, and had been comparing it with a sketch 
which she herself made of the picture when lent to her at 
Earlstoke Park. 
On the back of the canvas is che following autograph :— 
“ Be pleased to keep this picture 
from the damp and from the sun. 
T. Lawrence, 15th Sept., 1784.” 


Sir may Wheatley showed me on this occasion, a most 
excellent likeness of himself, in full regimentals, by Lawrence, 
for which 1,000 guineas had been paid. This was one of the 
painter's last productions, 

I may here, perhaps, be allowed to insert some letters 
(omitted, as not worth the s' they would occupy. Hd. Ald.) 
referring to that period in Lawrence’s career, when he had 
first begun to attract attention in London. They were ad- 
dressed by his father to the Rev. Dr. Kent, a worthy cl - 
man of rather eccentric habits, who then lived at histle 
House, in the parish of Potterne, near Devizes. Among other 
eccentricities he always rode on a white horse. The doctor 
and his horse appear to have attracted the young artist’s no- 
tice ; as one day Dr. Kent rode up to the Bear Inn, Devizes, 
which was at that time kept by Mr. Lawrence, sen., and de- 
manded in an authoritative manner to be shown a carica- 
ture of himself and horse, which he heard was in Lawrence's 
possession. Mr. Lawrence, suspecting his son Tom had been 
exercising his pencil at the doctor’s expense, called him from 
his play, and asked him if he had ever drawn the likeness of 
that gentleman and his horse? Tom said he believed he had, 
and, taking the inquirers into his bedroom, they there found, 
sketched on one of the walls thereof, a very excellent picture 
of the doctor and his favourite white charger. 

Dr. Kent was so pleased with this performance, that 
he immediately took young Lawrence to the shop of a book- 
seller, Mr. Burrough, Mr. Smith’s grandfather, and there made 
him a present of the first box of colours he ever possessed, and 
also a choice selection of books. The Rev. Doctor's friend- 
ship was from this time of the most substantial and useful 
kind to the young artist and his family, and terminated only 
at the doctor’s death. Stortly after this first introduction Dr. 
Kent received from his protégé a very spirited head of the 
Saviour sketched in chalk. It is in an oval frame 9 in. by 7 
in., and it bas written on the back of it by Lawrence. 

“Dr. Kent is requested to accept this trifle from his grateful 
friend and servant, T. Lawrence, Jun.” 

This picture, which is one of the earliest ot his productions 
extant, is now in the possession of Henry Kent Norris, Esq., 


valuable addition to any collection of the works of the late 
Sir Thomas. 
* — > * 
To return to the subject of this ope. Lawrence was 
elected a Royal Academician in 1790. It appears, however, 
to have been the wish of George III. that this honour should 
have been conferred on him some two or three years earlier ; 
a fact which gave rise to the publication of some “ Loyal 
Odes to Disloyal Academicians,” from the caustic pen of 
Peter Pindar. They are eighteen in number. The following 
is an extract from the introduction :— 
“ The foundation of the following odes is simply this. The 
president of the Royal Academy reported lately to the Acade- 
micians his Majesty’s desire that a Mr. Lawrence might be 
added to the list of the R. A., his Majesty being perfectly con- 
vinced of the young artist’s uncommon abilities, and conse- 
quent fair pretensions to the honour. Notwithstanding the 
royal wish, and the wish of the president, and the wish of Mr. 
Benjamin West, the R. A. received the annunciation of his Ma- 


jesty’s wish, Sir Joshua’s wish, and Mr. West’s wish, with the 


most ineffable sangfroid, not to call it 7 the harder name, 
disgust. The annmnciation happening on the night of an elec- 
tion of associates, at which Mr. Lawrence ought to have been 
elected an associate (a step ne to the more exalted one 
of R. A.), the number of votes for Mr. Lawrence amounted to 
three, and that of his opponent, Mr. Wheatly, to sixteen.” 
In these odes I find Lawrence’s name mentioned only 
twice. 


“ Refuse a monarch’s mighty orders ! 

It smells of treason !—on rebellion borders! 

8 death, Sirs! it was the Queen’s fond wish as well 
That Master Lawrence* should come in! 

Against a Queen so gentle to rebel, 
This is another crying sin ! 

What! not oblige in such a trifling thing 

So sweet a Queen, and such a goodly King!” 


“ Go, Sirs, with halters round your wretched necks, 
hich some contrition for your crime bespeaks, 
And much offended Majesty implore. 
Boye piteous, kneeling in the Royal view, 
* Have pity on a sad abandoned crew, 
And we, great King, will sin no more. 
yee gd dread Sire, the crying sin, 
And Mister Lawrence shall come in!’” 


Ode xvii. 
The reputation which Lawrence had acquired subsequently 
induced the Prince Regent to commission him to paint the 


rtraits cf the sov ns, statesmen, and generals who had 
n actively the last great contests with Napoleon. 
He commenced his labours in 1814, with the portraits of the 
King of Prussia, of Platoff, aud of Blucher, who were then in 
England. In 1818 he proceeded to the congress at Aix la 
Chapelle, thence to Vienna, and in 1819 to Rome, where he 
completed the series with the portraits of Pope Pius VII. and 
of Cardinal Consalvo. All these pictures are now, I believe, 
in the Waterloo Hall, at Windsor Castle. Mr. Lockhart gives 
the following account of this commission in his life of Sir 
Walter Scott. “ On Scott’s arrival in London, in 1820, one 
of his first visitors was Sir Thomas Lawrence, who informed 
him that the King (George IV.) had resolved to adorn the 
great gallery then in progress at Windsor Castle, with por- 
traits, by his hand, of his Majesty’s most di con 
temporaries, Ali the reigning monarchs in Europe, and their 
chief ministers and generals, had already sat for this purpose. 
On the same walls the King desired to see exhibited those of 
his own subjects who had attained the highest honours of 
literature and science, and it was his pleasure that the series 
should commence with Walter Scott.’ 
Lawrence received the honour of knighthood from the 
Prince tin 1815; was elected president of the Royal 
Academy in 1820; and died in London, after a very short ill- 
ness, on the 7th of January, 1830. 
It remains only that I should add a few words as to the 
personal ——e of the late president, though as I never 
myself saw , [am only able to repeat what I have heard 
from others. I have already said that, as a child, he was re- 
markable for his beauty his engaging manners; a8 & man 
he was a general favourite with ladies, and was alwsys 
a to be in their society, though he never married. When 
the prime of life, he was an exceedingly handsome and 
well-built man. His features were open, with a commandin 
expression, yet kind, conciliatory, and captivating. Of his 
conversation, Walter Scott once said, “He is, from the 
habit of coaxing his sitters, I suppose, a little too fair spoken, 
otherwise very pleasant.” His manners were most courteous. 
And I cannot bring this brief sketch to an end than by repeat- 
ing the eulogium once passed upon him by King George IV. 
—“ Lawrence is the most perfect gentleman in my dominions.” 





PRINCELY WHIMSIES IN ARCHITECTURE. 


This century has seen not a few costly architectural whim- 
sies worked out to please princely patrons, who ought to have 
known better. Think of the good money and bad taste wast- 
ed in our Brighton Pavilion, at the instance of the first - 
tleman and the worst connoisseur in Europe! Think of the 
cribbed, choked, derk, damp, Pompeian Villa (a building how 
exquisitely calculated for the ungenial Prussian climate!) in 
the Potsdam Gardens, commanded from Schinkel by a king 
who had already the grotesque follies of the Pfauen Insel to 
recreate himself amopvg! Think of the gimcrack, tea-garden 
rubbish at Luxenburg, near Vienna! f was the other day 
ny SS bly best and most intelligible specimen 
of the kin —— Moorish Wilhelma Villa, at Cann- 
stadt—which, in days of the late King of Wurtemburg, 
was a8 jealously denied to the public as the Lodge in Windsor 


monarch, willing to escape from the publicity of a huge 


ally was Stuttgart till within the last fifteen years), for the 
uncontrolled, unquestioned retreat of a garden house; and 
the Wilhelma is charming. A group of four pavilions round 
an ample quadrangle, connected with arcades, prefaced (one 
may say) by a — hall, fit for festal p and with 
parterres with pleached walks risin 

& summer-house commanding a lovely and laughing view. 
The architect has done his work more completely than gentry 
thus employed mostly do, or are permitted to do. ‘The orien- 


and the effects and decorations which those who have not 
seen Granada or Seville know by the Oriental Court at Syden- 
ham have been produced and applied with as much of free- 
dom and variety as consists with correctness. Then, too 
(one chamber, hung with modern pictures, and another walled 
with arms of all countries, excepted), the furniture and “ pro- 
perties” are in excellent keeping; enough, and not too much, 
as is the vice of our modern times. Ta bright weather, it 
would not be easy to fancy, within restricted limits, a more 


Park while George the Fourth was king. One can fancy a i 
lace, stared at, and staring on a village capital (and oultdie i 


g behind it in terraces to | ¥" 


tal style is excellently carried out, without automatic servility, | °V€TY, 


enjoyable hiding-place than this Wilhelma; but (to the 
moral of my ring words) it is now aategueted by rp 
alty, and every traveller may get a ticket him to loi- 
ter and pry as much as be Hike. 

forcay Sot to thin tne Wilhelma, may be tall (> smoust,-t 

‘erce, to thig the may 

was admiring another, of its kind no bs enter, ene even 
more characteristic of the days we whee | in. This is the 
bran-new Castle of Hohenzollern, just rebuilt on its rock, and 
re-decorated as expensively and elaborately as if the most re- 
solute Hohenzollern of the race, whose is pously 
displayed in the vestibule, could contemplate holding f feast or 
festival here more than once in some hundred ~~ still leas 
living in an eyrie so difficult of access. It become a 
fashion and a passion of late years, in Germany, to deck over, 
and gild, and re-patch, and t those old grim ruins, which 
are so utterly without purpose or pro ion as 
requirements of modern civilization. e Rhine, among the 
other metamorphoses its ceaseless, stream fhas reflected, is now 
showing robber-towers ; one by one, transformed into so many 
curiosity-shops,wondrous andjromantic for the 

to see, but as unreal as the ginge: udalisms of a scene 
at the French Opera, or a3 the “ Sith” and “ Go t&” of our 
forefathers, when employed in a drama of to-day! 
new Hohenzollern castle exceeds every vanity of 
have yet seen, both in situation and scale. There 
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state reasons why Prussia should choose to keep a beng me | 
of soldiers to overlook the bit of territory which finds 

so capriciously set down in the midst of other states; and 
thus that a barrack should be perched on a rock, the summit 


of which is -~_ be gotat.by wearying 
long, but that time, invention, and money 
on 4 little palace in such a place, which can 
sorted to, amounts to a wanton freak, to sa 
Not a scrap of the old walls remains, save a 
chapel. The conical peak of the hill, which 
a —- yard for terrace, garden, or possible bay 
for knight and lady other than giddy balconies 
tles with the corner towers of a lofty poly buil 
cludivg a splendid hall, with marble columns, a 
diapered gilding, no end of effigies and crotchets carved 
stone, portraits of High Transparencies of “the Hohenzollern 
connexion,” which it breaks the neck to look up to, 
Gothic windows, the prospect from which is to be 
by painted glass,—a splendid eoom in short, and I 
formed only one of a suite ea enrichment 
the designs and direction of Herr Stiler of Berlin, and 
all but complete. A better “lion” of its kind than Ho 
zollern Castle does not occur to me, nor a residence more 
tenable.—Letter from Sigmaringen. 

———__>—_—_——_ 


THE RIGHT OF HISSING. 


Amongst many things which they do not manage better in 
France than in land, the scetee between audience and 
actors seems to be one. At Lyons, on the evening of 
a were ae not in the best ~ man- 
aer, as it appears to us. yonnais, we know, s highly 
_—— creature, terribly touchy on the score of his ci 
scire metgs paar aeerte te meso 

ilding in support o po! : 
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~ | we fancy, is to overdo his part in the of pu 


He delights in strong sensations ; thrilling 
irresistible charm for him. Nobody can tell what the end 
a row w'll be, when begun in the streets of the second city 
the Empire. nD 5 ee ee ee eae 
wea- 
brother 
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ously excitable? We ourselves cannot answer the hs 
off-hand ; the fact, however, is well established, and 
ver of Lyons is more dangerously excitable than his 

eee ee ee ae He is the nas Ge 
ror—not altogether an unw one, perhaps—of 
rulers, who must have felt uncomfortable 
the news of his latest doings was flashed to them along the 
electric wires on the night of Friday week. “Paving-stones 
torn up!—An omnibus overturned !"—the same words 
have given the alarm on many a past occasion, when 
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strative weavers yons. were significant — 
when they came with the supplementary intelligence that 
work of quieting had been with one dangerous bay- 


onet-thrust. 


ing. An attempt 
pf t me Be ad ge 
to please taste on the first night of their 
ST Oe So ee 
understood 
Susems the baste of a's en one 

ts were considered to have been cancelled when 
audience 


manifested disapprobation by hissing. For some 
eens, SS ee ae th teen ee 
the new manager Theatre at 
Felix, brother to the late Madame Rachel. pry a oy og 
patrons and the general public that he intended, on the re- 
opening of his theatre, to cease to pay any heed to the sifilcs 
that might be thrown at the heads, or pe Kh o 
his company. This was like the tail of his on 
the ground, and challenging the of men who never hesi- 
tate to a challenge, and fight for what is theirs, or for 
what they to have ; hundreds of feet were stamped upon 
it at once. Constituted authority stood up in the most con- 
spicuous and displayed the emblem of its office—the tri- 
colour—about its so that there might be no mistake in 
the Lyonnais, when his hot blood is roused, 
does not care a button for the insignia of constituted author- 
ity. M. Raphael Felix had attacked the right to hiss: “Ajdas 
Haphag la laterne Constituted authority—as 
in duty bound—drove the foaming and emeutieur out 
oto dom, loeene © ae BS , and yelling 
more loudly, at he set to work to tear up 


ciently dered no longer What ob- 
servers anxiously noted, from his conduct the 
evening, was his instant readiness to perform in all its 

the arduous rile of an accomplished émeutier. The word 
“ soldiers” had scarcely reached his ear before he had over- 
turned an omnibus, and with the help of a few chairs and 
tebles made it the beginning of a barricade. To Frenchmen 
we leave the reflections that spring naturally from obser- 
vation of so remarkable a trait. 








of Devizes, a relative of the doctor’s, and would prove a very 


* “A young portrait painter of some merit, P.P.” 
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What strikes us, in contemplating the Lyons riot, is the 
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enormous difference between the effect produced upon the 
Lyonnais and those that would, under similar circumstances 
pave been produced upon the London, or even the Manches 
ter —— Something not very unlike the action of M 
Raphael elix was, a few months ago, attempted by the man- 
ager of a London theatre ; all it led to was, that some smart 
reproofs were given him in the columns of the daily and 
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we gather that her mission is shaping itself into two distinct | able degree, the value of that heat which they still retain. 
but compatible forms of usefulness. As a woman, she is} What I speak of is the Turkish bath as I have » Bomar it to 
working with hearty and disinterested zeal for the evangeli-| Europe, which, in case of disease, must have the heat equal 
zation of the Sandwich Islanders; asa queen, she has at heart | to or surpassing that of builing water, and in which the air 
the maintenance of their political independence, and their | must be perfectly dry. I can recall an incident which will 
general elevation in the of morality, comfort, and civili-|make the case clear. It bears not on the cholera, but the 
zation. Those who are conversant with the incidents of|plague, But the value of it consists in showing that I could 












weekly No doubt the one or twe policemen | Church of England missions must have come across a prelate | obtain perfect immunity from the latter disease whilst at 
night! in the theatre would have proved abundantly | called the Bishop of Honolulu, the capital of the Saudwich | Constantinople, and making use of one of their baths, by 
pad of putting down an émeute if, by any inconceivable | Islands. This see came about as follows. On the one hand,| merely taking the precaution of using additional fuel. In 





chance, any of the audience had been insane enough to at-| Christianity had been offered to the mirth-loving, light-heart- 1837 I inhabited a yali (country house) on the Bosphorus, at 
ed, but luxurious islanders, in the sentimental edition of the Arnaotet Keni. A halt-circle of hills on the west inclosed 
faith published by modern French Romanists. On the other | the village. There not only did the plague rage, but an en- 
hand, the Hawaiians had been ordered to swallow and to en-| campment had been formed, just above me, for the plague 
joy the gospel according to the Pilgrim Fathers, made as grim | patients; and thence proceeded, day and night, the wail of 
and as repulsive as New England fanaticism could succeed in | the relations of the dying and the dead. 1 did not fly, as 
making it—a gospel in which dancing and flowers were | Others, the fatal spot. I did not take, as others, sanitary pre- 





tempt one. The occasion referred to, in fact, afforded a very 

fair pretext for a demonstration of the public's right—a right 

dating back at least to the time of Cicero—to pass judgment 

upon @ dramatic work presented for its approval. It seemed to 

us at the time, and in view of the Lyonnais affair, it seems to us 

now, & yo Nee the audience did not emphatically assert their 
4 









t to jormance which, there was no doubt, y | anathema maranatha ,by the side of the sins. The}cautions. I had long been on familiar terms with the plague, 
eased it. But it has long been observed that the old/ late King felt that neither edition of the Christian faith quite | visiting it wherever it was to be found. My confidence was 
salu of hissing at theatres has fallen into disuse | sui 





suited hi people, and that neither looked quite genuine when | based on two considerations. The one was the discovery I 
tried by the New Testament ; while the English Church con- | had just before made of the immediate cause of its propaga- 
tained the germs of a system which might be modified and/|tion. I could rate the danger of positions, even to feet. The 
developed so as to meet the temper of the islanders, and to| other was the Eee and curative power of heat. The 
avoid the extremes of Popery and Puritanism. He had | discovery was this: That the plague extended, first, in places 
neither the power nor the wish to set up an Anglican Estab-|€xposed to the heavy gases evolved from the burying- 
lishment, for this would have been contrary to the Constitu- | grounds, and that these escaped in consequence of a peculiar 
tion of Hawaii. But he had the right, moral and constitu-| manner of burying practised by the Mussulmans. The plague 
tional, just as much as any of his subjects, of institu’ an | has now yy from Turkey, and I attribute its disap- 
Anglican community, of conforming to it himself, and of of- | pearance to the change in respect to the manner of barying, 
fering his subjects the option of doing the same. On those| even though that change has been,as yet, but partial. My 
who may charge him with thereby multiplying religious di- | first precaution, then, consisted in closing up all the windows 
visions must rest the proof that Popery is not too sensuous, | looking landways, or on the side of the cemeteries, and open- 
and Yankee congregationalism not too tyrannical and bitter, | ing those on the side of the Bosphorus, My bath, in itself an 
for such a race as the Sandwich Islanders. For our own| attractive suite of apartments—for it was the most beautiful 
part, we do not think either of these systems likely perma- = bath I have ever seen—was kept constantly heated. 
nently to counteract the evils—evils for which Europeans | It followed that the heat was high and the air dry. I occupied 
are deeply responsible—which are the drawback of their civi-| the bath as an apartment. Then commenced the restoration 





in England. That it is so is a great pity. One consequence 
is, that managers—as in the case to which we have just refer- 
red—come to hold the taste of the public too cheap, and do 
things, and suffer things to be done, in their theatres, injurious 
to themselves, their authors, actors, and the public. ithin 
the last three months, three or four F aap have been produced, 

e _ had exercised its 














equal!y with the prompter. The plan is advocated on the 

3 of its usefulness. Monsieur le chef is a man of taste 
and great e in matters of dramatic art; he subjects 
the new on which he is to exercise his taste and expe- 
rience to a rigid scrutiny, and detects merit in it which the 














blic might fail to recognise for itself amid the excitement | lization, and which are depopulating the islands; and, as we| of the Roman habit of taking the bath daily. Every person 
re vant night.” To these merits he calls attention with the | hold this opinion, we wish well to the experiment which, in | in the house went in daily. { explained the matter to them, 
unerring 





recision of a machine [names Bee for the 
The public occasionally m the view taken 
ionsieur le chef, and when it does so there is generally a 
y smart encounter of —— the —_ = ; dent 
failing to win the victory t the ng ap- 
of Monsieur le . They do these things, but not 
ter, as we conceive, in ce. It is only the supineness 
of the public in d on the subject of their wholesome 
right Ax a onable performances on the stage, that 
is regretable. The practice is revivable at any moment, and 
we shall be glad to see it in operation on the earliest conve- 
nient occasion. From various causes, one of which has cer- 
tainly been lax of criticism, the literature of the English stage 
has failed to pace with the book literature of the last 
half century. and actors have been spoiled by the 
easiness of the terms on which they have been permitted to 
do the work of public entertainers, and authors and public 
have fared badly at their hands. For this there is a remedy, 
decisive, certain, when judiciously applied—the well-tried and 
too-long-disused hiss. The Lyon’ knows the value of his 
right to use this remedy, and is ready to fly to the dreadful 
barricade in defence of it. M. Raphael Felix will, in all like- 
lihood, be obliged to own himself beaten, and the right of hiss- 
ing will be reconfirmed as a precious possession of the wea- 
vers of Lyons. The occasion seems a good one for reminding 
English lovers of the drama and the stage that they have the 
same t, and that the exercise of it cannot be anything but 
ay a me Review, 9th inst. 
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THE QUEEN OF HAWAIL 


The attentive readers of the miscellaneous paragraphs of 
newspapers d the last two months have no doubt been 
frequently startled by observing how our public instructors 
have chronicled the movements of a sovereign not hitherto 
known to the —— of Court Circulars. The royal per- 

referred to vernacular 


spite of the death of its young originator and of its child-heir, | and they submitted to this change in their national habits. 
is being so faithfully eariel out by his widow, and by his| Well, now, as to the results. I escaped with oe 7 In 
brother and successor. the adjoining house to mine all died. I had no case of sick- 
Naturally, the furtherance of this aim, and in particular the} ness. Not one of my servants, about thirty in number, suf- 
construction of the Church which her husband planned as | fered whilst under this treatment. Two died ; but they were 
his memorial, are important personal objects of Queen Emma's | away on leave, were smitten, and never returned.” 
journey. But it possesses, as we have said, other characteris- 
tics of a more genial nature to which we chiefly desire to di-|_ Smipsur=prne in AsERpEEN.—Aberdeen, already famous 
rect attention. Of these, the most important is one which is | inthe shipbuilding world for the beauty of build and swift sailing 
at the same time the least tangible and formal—the creation | qualities of its clippers, is fast obtaining additional celebrity in 
in the English mind of a due sense of the value of there being | the same branch of industry through a new class of vessels—the 
a Hawaiian monarchy. It is very well to know that Provi-|iron andcomposite. At present there are no fewer than 19 vessels 
dence has planted the Sandwich ds just at the midway of | on the stocks in the various building-yards, representing an ag- 
that magnificent commerce which steam and modern enter- | gregate tonnage of some 15,000 tons, and worth when finished at 
prize have created in the wide Pacific, with the most commo- | least a quarter of a million of money. A considerable number of 
dious harbours, and a soil capable of producing a great abun-| years back iron shipbuilding was 1 in Aberdeen, 
dance of the materials of subsistence. It is something more | but, strange to say, through the opposition of the working 
to realize the fact that these Sandwichf[slandr, governed by a| boiler-makers, who arrogated to themselves the sole right, as well 
native dynasty which has always shown itself peculiarly | as the ability, to execute such work, little comparatively was done 
friendly to England, are one thing, and that the Sandwich Is-| in this line. The enterprise of the shipbuilders, with the aid of 
lands gobbled up by omnivorous Yankeedom, or by any other | their own men and labourers, has surmounted this illiberal op- 
Power, would be quite another thing. The widow of their | position, and the munufacture of iron and composite vessels is 
King is not beating about the bush to suggest a cession; we|being carried on briskly. The latter class of ships is highly 
are not likely to accept the islands, and the natives are still | thought of by practical seamen and leading owners. Whatever the 
less likely to cede them. A boisterous English captain, once | advantages of purely iron vessels, it is urged that when they 
upon a time which to them is ancient history, annexed them | come into contact with the ground they soon “ hole”—an accident 
for a few weeks, and then had to unpannex them with ludic- | frequently equivalent to their total loss. Vessels on the com- 
rous haste. Neither do we pay the Sandwich Islanders the | posite principle, the combination of iron and wood in the hull, 
bad compliment of supposing that they have any notion of|come through a crisis better, while they at the same time 
resting in increased confidence under the shadow of the| realize for fair weather purposes many of the advantages of iron 
strongest-worded promise of —— Office support, moral or| construction. “An iron sheleton with a wooden skin” is the 
material, which even Lord R 1 could compose. Queen | short and graphic term given to these ‘‘composites,”’ and, judg- 
Emma is not an ambassador, and so our most timid politicians | ing from the favour in which they now stand, it is not unlikely 
need not cry “ non-intervention” when they hear her name | that a large number of them willin the course of a year or two 
announced. Her task is but to let land appreciate that | be found included in the lists of Britain's mercantile navy.— Times. 
there is one indigenous State, of civilized standing and of 
t commercial advantage to British commerce, which| Fierce Assauit on N. Y. Weexties.—The latest num- 
ly does love the Union Jack better than the Stars and | bers of the New York pictorials received by steamer, are a 
Stripes, although much nearer to the latter, and much fre-| burning disgrace to American journalism, and to American 
quented by the citizens of the great Republic. Viewed in| civilization. Had the disgusting und nauseous “ illustra- 
this aspect, the preservation of the Hawaiian race is the best | tions” of the hanging of the conspirators against the life of 
material guarantee against adverse colonization. Here, how-| President Lincoln appeared in the National Police Gazette, the 
ever is the weak point of the story. The Hawaiian race does | undisguised aim of which is to pander to the vile tastes of the 
not increase, but the reverse. The reason is obvious ; the pre-} most brutal and degraded classes of society, they would even 
valent vices of the people are of a sensual, and not a bloody,| there have seemed monstrous and beastly. But when we 
— , but simple justice to a national guest to say at| character. Hence the phenomenon, which would otherwise | find, in such leading weeklies as [/arpers’ and Frank Leslie's, 
once iy that there is nothing questionable about the | have been inexplicable, of the adoption of European habits | all the horrible details of the execution of a woman, deline- 
status accorded to Queen Emma of Hawaii. She is the widow | synchronizing witb the diminution of the race. The only | ated by the pencil of the artist with a beastly vraisemblance, 
ofa king who governed in European fashion a civilized and| remedy is the old and simple one of educating the Haw-| humanity shudders and sickens at the hideous spectacle. 
i i geographical position of|aiian girls in habits of self-restraint to which they are too | These fo seem to gloat over this chapter of horrors with 
country, and who was on re-|much strangers. For this object the Queen seeks the co-| the appetite of ghouls or vampires feasting on the corruption 
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seemed to recall the ——— potentates so dear to 
hangers-on of society w claim to the title of gentlefolks is 
as ambiguous as that of their provégés to royal honours. It is, 

















































gular terms of intercourse with England and with | operation of devoted Englishwomen, while appealing to the | ofa charnel-house. On one we have a ghastly represen- 

other old sympathies of the English people for a work which recom- | tation of the manacled and hooded claningie bolas led to exe- 

made with mends itself to them, not only as ons chapter of the great | cution ; the next exhibits them on the scaffold, with the noose 

the presen: world-long combat of good with evil, but as practically im-| about their necks,—the central figure being that of a woman, 

ne for the portant to them so far as it tends to check the w«sting away | with straps around her ankles and her knees, and other liga. 
m 


of a race whose existence is of material advantage to English | tures to restrain the volume of her feminine apparel. Turning 
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frigate interests. Heartily, then, do we wish success to this gentle | the leaf, we find a third tableau, still more revolting ; the drop 
That the pioneer of religion, civilization, and morality, who has sought | has fallen, and the criminals are suspended in the agonics of 
tent the w! our hospitality in the pursuit of her blessed errand. death. But even this is not enough. A fourth picture exhi- 






paper, Sept. 4. bits the last phase of the tragedy, and shows us the surgeons 
examining the bodies of the dncand stretched upon their coffins. 
Tue Torxisa Bata rm CHorers.—Mr. David Urquhart | The most frighttul reflection suggested by the fact of the pub- 
has addressed to Mr. Bright a letter on the best means of | lication of such pictures in these illustrated papers is, that 
dealing with Asiatic ch Mr. Urquhart has a large |such representations must be presumed to suit the popular 
knowledge of the countries in which cholera is ende taste! Yet we are living in the nineteenth century of the 
“Cholera,” he says, “isa which yields to a certain | Christian Era, and ina country which claims to be among the 
her | treatment with great docility. treatment consists in ob- | foremost in the world in enlightenment and civilization!— 
taining abundant transpiration, and in application of external | San Francisco “ News Letter,” August 26. 
force. By the first (heat), an escape is afforded for the poi- 
son (urea), which in this malady does escape, even when un-| TRapEs Free Sunpay at tHe Crystal PALACE.—A 
aided by external heat, through the skin; by the second |‘ free Sunday” demonstration of the London trade societies took 
so vehement as to extend to blows), the cramp e last Sunday at the Crystal Palace, the directors of which 
. ing the tension of the nerves, and restoring placed it at the disposal of the Trades’ Delegate Committee 
the equilibrium of the circulation. My conclusions as to the | for procuring the opening of the national and art museums on 
certainty of stopping cholera by the Turkish bath were form- | Sunday afternoons. There were about 8,000 free tickets which 
My own life has been saved in a re-| were divided amongst the secretaries of the trades’ societies and 
same means, when I had no bath, and | other working men’s organisations for distribution among the 
in a subsidiary manner. These few | members of these societies. The result was that nearly 10,000 of 
you give to them effect, protection from | the skilled artisans of the metropolis,\with their wives and families 
from for hundreds and thousands of | (children being admitted without tickets), visited the palace and 
fellow-creatures. There is, however, a preliminary ob- ands. At five o’clock Dr. Perfit delivered a lecture on “ The 
which cannot fail to be urged, and to it I must sup- | Antiquities of Egypt” in the Egyptian Court.—Luilder, Sept. 2, 
answer. If the Turkish bath cures the cholera, how 
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Rvrat Deticuts.—In a cottage near a wasps’ nest. Notes 
by a disgusted visitor from Take — Morales. The early 
bee on my dressing table. Suicide of earwig in my bath. 
Have to all my clothes to see that nothing has crawled 
Lay fs Feel in the toes of my slippers with the 
tongs. knew a man who found a wasp in the toe of hig 
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THE ALBION: 





September 3) ——— 








slipper. Repeat process with boots.—Breakfast time. First | did break out in this nest of putridity, carried off 100,000 pil- 


appearance of wasps. Desultory feeding in consequence. 
Everything on the table, incl napkins, becomes a de- 
fensive weapon against the w 


Once knew a man who was stung through 
oa Every one sits like a tailor or Turk on 
chair. 

ting at wasps. 


of him.—Between breakfast and lunch. Wasps on 


me are knocked down. | rians argue that here we have the nursery, the hotbed where 
Uncertainty as to their being killed. They crawl and sting. | the successive visitations of cholera westward have been ge- 
is stockings by a| nerated, and whence they have been propagated ; and if th 
will not succeed in earning univ 
ies nervous. Pocket handkerchiefs used for hit- | find grounds for denying their minor postulate, that here at 
Knew a man once who got a wasp in his | least the present incursion of cholera found its source.— Court 
ket handkerchief, and it crept up his nose. Forget what | Journal. 








ms in the course of a fortnight, and spread to Egypt, with 
results which everybody knows. sanata- 


belief, we can hard) 





the grass. Under the trees. In the sun, in the shade. Any 
lace on the grass free from wasps is occupied by ants, or 
mble bees. They say bumble don’t sting. I tried 
one. Didn't it? sit by side of murmuring brook. Dragon- 
flies, fearful looking creature that come at you with a whir- 
ring noise. shy say they don’t sting. Never tried. Don’t 
intend to.—Lunch. More wasps. Desultory feeding as be- 
fore. Helping each other by fits and siarts. Hornet joins the 
m throng. After a time a queen wasp and a king hornet, 
to Judge by their size. The king hornet suddenly disappears, 
it is supposed that he is insidiously on the og Luncheon 
finished.—Afternoon. In the shade flies, small but imitating 
wasps. In the sun wasps and hornets. Horse-flies from 
three till four. Dogs try to catch wasps, and shake their 
heads for some time afterwards.—Dinner. A few wasps. King 
hornet still unaccounted Sa eeening, Cockchafers on the 
lawn ; also gnats who bite viciously. Daddy longlegs. Moths 
of all sizes in-dcors, Bats outside. Toads on vel walk. 
All, except toads, in bedroom. See with tongs if king hornet 
is in myslippers. Spider on bed curtains. Daddies ae 
about. Hate country. Shall at once return to my rooms an 
my club in St. James’s Street.— Punch. 





Bisnop Cotmnso’s SaLany.—We understand that the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Vice-Chancellor Wood, 
the Ch lior of the E , Mr. Hubbard, and Archdeacon 
Hale, who are the defendants to the Bishop of Natal’s suit to re- 
cover the arrears of his income, have put in their answer, and 
that the principal grounds upon which they defend themselves 
for withholding the bishop's income are—that the clergy of the 
colony refuse to ebey him; that the bishops at home have pro- 
hibited him from officiating in their dioceses; and that the recent 
decision of the Judical Committee of the Privy Council has de- 

rived him ofall coercive power over hisclergy, and also relieved 
fim from all metropolitical jurisdiction and control ; consequently 
that the objects sought by the subscribers to the fund have not 
been attained. The case will be argued after the long vacation’ 
It will be gathered from the above statement that the substantial 
line of defence is one equally applicable to all the colonial bishops 
who have been appointed by letters patent in colonies possessing 
legislative institutions of their own.—Solicilors’ Journal, 








Gustave Dore’s Brete.—Gustave Doré has nearly com-| George’s Chess 
leted his wonderful designs for the French Bible which the | the Pawn and two moves to Mr. Mann (White) : 


esers. Hachette are p ng. His pictures of the more re- 


markable scenes in the Old Testament, such as the “ Flight of Wh 

Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden,” “Cain and Abel,”| Pto _ ~—e 16 9 ssa 
PT ah pe py ny 2PtQ4 PtoKs 17 QtoKts, ch KtoBa- 
through the Dead and the Destruction of Pharoah and| 3 B to Q3 PtoB4 18 QtksR B tks B (c) 
his Host,” “Moses on the Mountain,” “ David and Goliath,” tPtoRS PtoK Kt3 19 Q tke d) Kt tks P 

the “Blind Samson Breaking the Pillars of the Temple,”| 5 PtoKR4 P tks P 2 RttoBS” KttoQ6,ch 
“ Elijah,” &c., are grand in the extreme, some of them almost| § PtoQB3 P tks P 21 KtoBsq KttoB5, dis 
too terrible as illustrations to that book’ which, of all volumes,| 7 KttksP PtoQé ch 

is the most senritive to exaggeration in display.| SPtORS Pos 22 KtoKtsq KttoK7, ch 
Some of the illustrations, from their treatm = 9KttoKtS KKttoRS |wKtoR2 BtksP 
differcat oon anything that we have bees eospttamee’ to y Pe 1 Eee 44 F 
heretofore—seem at first sight almost as caricatures of the | 12 Q tok 5, ch g . Q3 36 Bio Bi ch Bets B on 
text; =e ao pom Bs esate pry the ne = fey Y g tk Gata = F the KS 2eEsse 
no such intention occu mind of the designer. tks Kt to B sq to Q 6, 
has viewed the several passages from his own stand-point, | }5 Q to B7,ch(a) B to K 2 29 K to K sq 

and his Adam, Cain, Moses, Samson, Goliath, and other pro- and Black mates in four moves. 


minent personages, are portrayed with more than the usual 
vigour of his weird pencil. 
more closely resemble the extraordinary d 


pter—than any other designs we are acquainted with. 


Tue FreepMen's Bureav.—An aged female darkey is said 
to have presented herself at a certain office, when the follow- 
ing dialogue took place :— 

Old Woman—* Is dis de Freedmen’s Bureau place ?” 

Anawer—* It is. What will you have?” 

Old Woman—* I wants my bureau, too. Ise told that all de 
freed folks is titled to one. I don’t want to be put off with a 
-_ washstand, but I wants a big bureau, and a looking-glass 
tu it.” 

Our informant left without learning the result. 


Tne Botp Fentan Boy.—A Waterford correspondent of 
the Clonmel Chronicle says :—‘‘ At every corner there is to be 
found the regular street ballad-singer braying forth ‘ The Bold 
Fenian Boy.’ At every corner one is met with some sensational 
story of 200, 500, 1,000, or 2,000—according to the exaggerative 
powers of the narrator—Fenians who were drilling the previous 
night at Kilbarry Bog, or some other waste, No case of 
drilling has yet, to my satisfaction, been shown to have taken 
place near thecity. No doubt, there are Fenians in the city, and 
thatin no inconsiderable numbers either, but drilling, such as 
described to have taken place elsewhere, does not exist, in my 
opinion, in or near Waterford. A local paper, which is looked 
upon as the exponent of the ‘national’ party (the Waterford 
Citizen), throws cold water on the existence of Fenians in any 
considerable numbers, or the extensive practice of drilling. 
I am inclined myself to regard the majority of the stories afloat 
under this head as greatly exaggerated.” 





5 or a saith | — of an ane 
sion of Inquiry professes to have discov what 
would term the matrix of the cholera, and ry ! aes 
make out a good case in support of their 7. 
They aver that it has its source in that sterile part of Arabia 
flanking the Red Sea, called the Hedjuz, wherein stand the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, The annual pilgrimage to 
Mahomet’s tomb con on this eee 
bable filth. 


ilgrims, who live in the midst of the most 
ey die like rotten , and are not even buried, but shuf- 


fled under a foot or so o aye Pm yh easily blown off the | Stak 


Some two millions 


n the whole, the illustrations teary This 
of John Mar- | Bishop.—(c) 
tin—whose brother, a religious lunatic, set fire to York Min- op ——- After this move, which puts the Queen altogether 


























' Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 872.—By F. Healey. 
BLACK. 








HITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLution TO Prosizm No. 871. 


White. Black. 
1. Q tks Kt, ch 1. K tks Q 
2. Kt to Q Kt 8, ch 2. KtoQ Kt4 
8. Ktito Q R 3, ch 3. K tks P 


4. B to Q 6, double ch and mate. 





In the following Game, played some time ago, at the St. 
ab, Mr. Loewenthal (Black) gave the odds of 


(Remove Black’s K’s B’s P.) 





(a) White's attack, if t properly followed up, would evidently be 
wn should have been taken with the 
his resource enables Black to turn the tables on his 


of play, Black appears to have a forced won game. 





How Tue Sun noTrHerReD A Care Cop LicHTHousEMAN.— 
On the 8th of June, which was a particularly clear and beau- 
tiful morning, he rose about half an hour before sunrise, and 
having a little time to spare, for his custom was to extinguish 
his lights at sunrise, walked down towards the shore to see 
what he might find. When he got to the edge of the bank he 
looked up, and, to his astonishment, saw the sun rising, and 
already part way above the horizon. Thinking that his clock 
was wrong, he made haste back, and though it was too early 
oy Se eae his lamps, and when he had got 
through and come down, he looked out of the window, and 
to his still greater astonishment, saw the sun just where it 
was before, two-thirds above the horizon. He showed me 
where the rays fell on the wall across the room. He pro- 
ceeded to make a fire, and when he had done, there was the 
sun still at the same height. Whereupon, not Gaieg to his 
own eyes an lenges, BS aated up his wife to look at it, and 
she saw it were vessels in sight on the ocean, 
and their crews, too, he said, must have seen it, for its rays fell 
on them. It remained at that height for about fifteen utes 
~ the oe. and —— A — uf 
ordinary hap D ay. 
the coast, he = winessed nor 
menon before.—Thoreau's “ Cape Cod.” 


Tue Great Sr. Lecer.—This race for three year old 
colts, Sst 10lb, and fillies, 8st 51b, is worthy of being remarked as 
an older race than either the Derby or the Oaks. It was first run 
in 1776, when five of the six entered went to the were when 
the prize went to Lord Rockingham’s Allabaculia, In the following 
year ten out of twelve started, and though there was falling off in 
the entries between 1782 and 1789, they have steadily increased 
since, till now they have become of great magnitude. Last year 
the number—217—was the largest ever known, but this year they 
mount up to 248, and only four or five of these are void 

the deaths of the nominators. The entry money amounts to 25 
sovs, and, as there are no forfeit, the prize, rs i 
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not. If he did, the all 
Othello, if he killed 

despatch himself, and Iago, America, would also receive his 
quietus at the hands of France for suggesting jealousy, 80, ac. 
—) I mend "ae tes _ E d, F 

eave & open for Germany. England, 

y | America pening y. g rance, and 
way of F. d?—English 


Broadway’s hurrying throng, which seems ever pursuing some 


ble steps of the ‘ Cooper Union.’ It is ‘all very fine’ to enter 
this 2 reception-room, but the studio pd 


and pleasant voice of the professur greets us, our errand seems 
shorn of half its terrors. Yet we cannot forbear asking, » 
we present our credentials and look timidly up at the con. 
passionate dark eyes so far above our own diminutive stature, 


convince us that our time has not yet come; and we comply 
with the invitation to enter the ope room, with ou 
two accompanying friends, (the fair face of one assumes the 
hue of driven-snow), with very much the feeling that the jj 
accepted the proffered hospitality of the spider. Ere awar- 
of it we are seated in the dreaded chair, engaged in pleasant 
conversation. Suddenly we find a prop insinuated betwea 
our jaws, and the mouth piece of a villainous-looki 
bag between our lips. Two 
manipulations as to almost lead one to doubt their ownen, 
belonging to the masculine persuasion, hold our mouth 
the ° pipe that the inhalation of the gas may be more : 
while 


of encou' 
suring on our own, and we can almost feel the su 
anxiety of the two beloved companions behind the ~ A 
oa oy gran cadences, 
sweet $14 triumphal hymn, such as those may sing, who har. 
ing left all of earth behind them, enter into the g ony of their 
Lord; and, mingled with this, a wild symphony of dashing 
waves, ing their ‘ Yet how 
strange! that last word of the hymn gave us a slight twite), 
followed by two more, which partook of the nature of a stron; 
yet painless wrench. ‘ Your teeth are out,’ say these ki ! 
voices; but we have not come down yet to this sublu 
world sufficiently to comprehend their meaning, until 
assurance is repeated by one of the familiar voices behind 
chair. We rise a new 
operator fifteen molars and incisors—-a tribute to 
greatest discovery of the age. 


sidence, 5 Cottage Place, near Bleeker Street. Mr. Hows is 
pared to make engagements for Readings in Family Circle 
. | during the winter. Sep’ 





would be, perhaps, still good th: 
lemona, would find it necessary to 
be gone, which woul 


disposed of. What then would stand in the 
paper. 


Cotton DenTat Assocration.—A lady who travelled 





more than a hundred miles to have a dental operation per. 
formed by Dr. Coiton, records her experiences in the Brad. 
— (Pennsylvania) Argus, of August 31,in the following 


“ Alighting from the omnibus which has brought us throngs 
phantom that eludes their grasp, we ascend the mar. 


‘ond the fold. 
oors—‘ aye, there’s the rub!’ But A kindly face 


Will it kill us A pleasant laugh and assuring won 


3 
rs of hands, so gentle in their 


the owners of the aforesaid hands speak gentle work 
ragement. The soft han-is of a lady assistant laid » 


as of myriad swarms of bees! Anon co 
d measures and long-drawn 


ess never more. 


gz, and leave at the feet of the 


Many N. Rockweit. 





ROF. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS HAS RESUMED Hi 
Instruction in ELOCUTION, to Private Pupils, at his 


it. 22, 1865. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 





This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of 








To Tuoss wHo Scrrer.—It would seem almost incredible 
men will continue to suffer when such a Remedy as F 
Brrrers is within their reach. Persons troubled with H 
Low Spirits, Heartpurn, Pain in the Side, Back, or 8! 
Cramps, Bad Breath, and other symptoms of that horrid mo 
Dyspepsia, are earnestly invited to teat this Remedy. 

These Birrers are very pleasant, and will not injure the 
est Stomach. 

No change of diet is necessary while using them. Wer 
mend patients to eat all they want of the best the market 

As an Antidote to Disease, PLANTATION Brrrens are of 
value. Take them when the first unpleasant symptoms 
and you may avoid weeks and months of prostrating sickness. 

The first trial will do you good. You will feel its b 
effect at once. 

Particularly recommended to weak and delicate ladies 
something to brace and build them up. 
Sop Every wuHeERrk. 





THE GREAT ENGLISH REMBDY. 
Sir James Clarke’s 
CELEBRATED PILLS 


Mina fanas patie nttap cad apt 
will cxmave a tothe, containing over 0 Filla, by return of 
Sold by all druggists. 


MOSES, No, 27 Courtlandt Street, New Yort 
_ - Sole United States Agent. 
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